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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The largest gathering of recent years, at 
least, in the history of the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, assembled in the parlors of 
the Church of the Redemption, Nov. 5. 
There was a total attendance of seventy- 
one. The Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
and the Rev. Cornelius Greenway were 
the hosts of the occasion, and served a 
delicious luncheon of coffee, chocolate, 
sandwiches, mince and apple pie and 
other delicacies after the inspiring pro- 
gram. 

The Rev. Laura Bowman Galer of Mt. 
Pleasant, lowa, was present, having come 
East for a wedding. Mr. Brush introduced 
Mrs. Galer before the close of the meeting, 
and she responded in a very witty ad- 
dress, in which she said it seemed to her 
that if she were within one hundred miles 
of Boston she would walk rather than miss 
a meeting of the kind the ministers had 
been enjoying. She paid a graceful trib- 
ute to Dr. Skinner, the speaker. 

The Rey. John D. Brush, president, 
presided. The Rey. Flint M. Bissell, 
secretary, read the minutes. The Rev. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., of Worces- 
ter, conducted the devotional services. 
Mrs. van Schaick was at the piano and 
played ‘“‘An Old German Chorale” as a 
prelude. A representative of the Boston 
American presented a plan for co-operative 
church advertising and Dr. John Smith 
Lowe made a brief address of welcome. 
Dr. Dexter of the Unitarian Commission 
on Social Service announced the seminar 
on New England Industry and Religion, 
to be held in the Church of the Redemp- 
tion Noy. 13, 14 and 15 under the auspices 
of the Congregational, Unitarian and 
Universalist ministers of Massachusetts. 

Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, of Tufts 
College, made the principal address. 
Professor Skinner said in part: ‘‘When in- 
vited to address this gathering the topic 
that I selected was ‘Religious Fixations.’ 
When I suggested it to Mr. Greenway he 
said, ‘No, speak on “Shall we beat a re- 
treat in the social gospel?’”’’ Then when 
he came to send out the notices he an- 
nounced it as my trip to Europe in 1928. 

“As I was going to Germany I selected 
a German boat. My experience on the 
German boat was exceptionally pleasant. 
All through Germany I was impressed 
with the genuine friendly feeling on the 
part of the people. The first thing that 
struck me when I landed on German soil 
was activity. Germany is building. She 
is going ahead with her economic life. All 
six cylinders are working. In Germany the 
general curve of statistics of business is 
going up not rapidly but steadily. Un- 
fortunately her exports are not going up 
as rapidly as her imports. That creates 
a difficult situation, as this year Germany 
reaches the maximum amount that she 
has to pay for reparations. Here is an 
economic conundrum for you to solve: 


How will she pay if exports will not equal 
imports? 

“Berlin struck me as one of the finest 
of European cities and as a city that is 
going ahead fast. Recently they opened 
there their magnificent rebuilt Opera 
House. To-day opera is on a higher level 
in Berlin than it is in Paris. I went 
through art museums and found that 
Germany is spending millions on art 
treasures like old Greek vases. One 
might say that a country like Germany 
ought not tospend money on art museums 
or on the wonderful houses they are buiid- 
ing. At the office of the Commission on 
Reparations, however, I was told that 
this policy of Germany is absolutely 
sound. Paris is receiving millions of dol- 
lars a day from visitors. If Berlin can 
succeed in building up the same kind of 
tourist business it will mean millions of 
dollars to the country. 

“As to militarism in Germany there is 
no doubt but what some of the old mili- 
tarism is left, but it is dying fast. When I 
asked the question as to whether there 
was any secret military drilling going on 
contrary to the treaty I was told that un- 
doubtedly there is. If the allies would 
let up and say that Germany might drill 
the Germans would not do it. Their 
intense interest in building, business, 
art, and other forms of reconstruction 
would crowd military drilling entirely off 
the map. The Kaiser is discredited and 
the Crown Prince most unpopular. 

“T found Prague one of the most in- 
teresting cities on the continent. 

“In Czechoslovakia Americans are 
more admired than in any other country of 
Europe. A bust of Woodrow Wilson was 
unveiled while I was there. Outside the 
railroad station there is a street named 
Herbert Hoover. What the people say 
is: ‘We owe this country to you Ameri- 
cans. Why shouldn’t we look up to you?’ 
One intelligent citizen said: ‘There is a 
new danger in this country. We admire 
you too much. Your Henry Ford is the 
ideal. The European cares more for 
leisure, more for culture. The American 
cares more for the speeding up of life and 
the spread of material comfort. We must 
not accept the Henry Ford philosophy.’ 

“There is a new Catholic Church in 
Czechoslovakia which is not connected 
with the old Roman Catholic Church. 
Large numbers of the people are in it. 
As long as the word ‘church,’ however, 
is used many people will never go because 
the word church is associated with the 
old reign of autocracy and oppression. 
An interesting man now in fellowship with 
the Unitarian church, Capek, has started 
a free religious fellowship. 

“Austria is one of the tragedies of 
Europe. It is only a fraction of its former 
size. There are 9,000,000 people in 

(Continued on page 1465) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing « 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SOME OF THE BETTER THINGS IN JAPAN 


EVERAL interesting items come to us from Japan, 
through the columns of the Christian Science 
Momtor. The growth of large department 

stores in Japan has worked a great hardship upon 
thousands of small tradesmen, each of whom is a 
specialist in his line. It is hard for him to compete, 
largely because of the great convenience to the shop- 
per to be able to get all kinds of thing's under one roof. 
To conserve what is good in an old system and to take 
advantage of a new idea, a company has erected a 
large department store in Tokyo to be occupied not 
by one firm but by these small traders. 
can get everything wanted at one place, and at the 
same time can deal with men whose families for gen- 
erations have handled one kind of thing. 

Higher up in the ranks of business we find an 
important official turning to literature. The Governor 
of the Bank of Japan, a former official of the Japanese 
Court, has translated from English into Japanese the 
diary of Joseph Heco, interpreter for Commodore 
‘Perry. Like Joseph Hardy Neesima, founder of 
Doshisha University, Heco left Japan when the penalty 
for doing so was death, but with Heco it was invol- 
untary. He was shipwrecked off the coast of Japan 
and picked up by a United States vessel which brought 
him to San Francisco. His diary in English has long 
been a source book for scholars on Meiji Japan. It 
gives us an inspiring sidelight on representative 
Japanese business men to find them dealing with 
matters of this kind 

At Karuizawa, where so many foreign mission- 
aries have summer homes four thousand feet above 
sea level, promoters attempted to open geisha houses 
and similar places of amusement. A protest from the 
inhabitants has brought an order from the Governor 
of the province forbidding the opening of such places. 

All these incidents tend to set Japanese in a good 
light. The Christian Science Monitor, by publishing 
them, does much to counteract the influence of spec- 
tacular news stories where only the selfish, dishonest 
or criminal tendencies of people are set forth. 

Most interesting of all are two news notes dealing 
with examples of public service. Thirteen Japanese, 
each of whom gave more than $50,000 for the relief 
of the victims of the earthquake of 1923, are to be 
presented with gold cups by the Government and 
granted the blue cordon. “Those who contributed 


The shopper ~ 


$25,000 or more will be granted silver cups and those 
who gave $5,000 or more will be given lacquer cups.” 

At the other end of the social scale a policeman, 
Kesakichi Maeda, is to be honored for the rescue of 
seventy persons in the floods caused by the typhoon 
of July. With wires down, the policeman started in 
a boat for help. He saw seventy persons on the roofs 
of houses which were liable to collapse any moment. 
One by one he took them off, leaving his own family 
to the last. He left the far-off for the near-by duty. 
He acted quickly, effectively, chivalrously. We are 
glad he is to be rewarded. 

It would be an interesting and helpful thing if 
out of every nation under heaven there could come 
a similar story of some of the better things. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST STATISTICS 

N the decade ending 1926 population increased 
from 15 to 18 per cent, but membership in re- 
ligious bodies, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, 
increased 30 per cent. Recently we referred to a 
small decrease in the membership of Universalist 
churches and an alleged loss in Unitarian churches for 
that same period, which, however, has since been 

officially denied. 

Now there has just come from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, a pamphlet entitled 
“Universalist Church Statistics, Denominational His- 
tory, Doctrine and Organization,” the work largely 
of our competent Executive Secretary, Dr. Etz. 
Any one can get it by sending five cents to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

We do not see why Universalists should have the 
slightest hesitation about dealing with these statistics 
openly and frankly. We know and every one else 
knows that we have lost churches, ministers and 
members. But we never were better organized or 
doing better work than we are to-day. 

According to the census figures we now have 
54,957 church members of whom 41,475 are in urban 
territory (or places of 2,500 inhabitants or more). A 
little over 18,000 of our people are men and 31,000 
women. Our church buildings are more evenly divided, 
253 in urban and 245 in rural territory. The urban 
churches in the last year in which reports were made 
spent $1,368,270 and the rural $248,354. For benevo- 
lences and missions we spent $149,362. We are 
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given credit for 350 Sunday schools, 4,045 officers and 
teachers, and 24,788 scholars. We have 498 active 
churches, and we have Universalist units in twenty- 
four federated churches. ' 

A comparative summary shows a decrease in 
some ways since 1890—from 956 churches to 498, 
from 832 edifices to 498. But between the last census 
and this census there is a gain in membership from 
49,194 to 54,957, and in the value of church property 
from $8,048,338 to $15,826,940. Tables also give 
statistics by states. 

An admirable sketch of ‘‘History, Doctrine and 
Organization” also is published in the report, revised 
and brought down to date by Dr. Etz. 


* * 


A CRY FROM THE HILLS 


E are rather proud of our home mission work 
\V V in the mountains of North Carolina. When 
other churches ask us about what we are 
doing this is one of the first things to which we “point 
with pride.” There is enough to be proud of, we 
admit. But we are of the opinion that our pride would 
be tempered a bit with humility if we realized that 
our reputation for this kind of thing was built upon 
the sacrifices of a few women in the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association, and on the turning 
back into the work of that pittance we pay two de- 
voted servants of Christ laboring in those hills. To 
be sure they ought to be allowed to give back prac- 
tically all of their little $1,500 and $1,000 salaries. 
They would do that anyway. Being the kind of 
folks they are and up against the appealing human 
situations which they face daily, they would do it if 
they had $10,000 apiece. But to cut and save, manage 
and contrive, and then have emergencies which they 
can not meet to wear them down, is too much. 

These workers have not complained. Lord bless 
you, they are the most cheerful folk imaginable! 
Why not? They are doing real things. But we have 
been having a little first hand contact with the situa- 
tion, and are astounded at the things we ought to 
have known about of which we have been ignorant, 

The situation is this: We have put a social ser- 
vice house next to a little Universalist meeting-house 
which has been established for sixty years. By the 
use of that house, called Friendly House, the hard 
lives of hundreds of grown-ups are made happier, 
and hundreds of children have been given an impulse 
toward self-respect and worthy service. The place 
might be called Hope Chapel, for the star of hope has 
been kept shining for grown-ups and children for 
many years, not so much the hope of keeping out of 
a hell to come after this life, but hope of some way out 
of a dreadfully hard human situation here and now. 

Those hard situations do exist. They exist 
everywhere, but especially where people live under 
primitive conditions and with slight margin to go on. 
The harder they are the more confidential they are. 
To meet them love, tact, sympathy, sound common 
sense, are necessary, but money, clothes, medicines, 
bandages, are necessary, too, and these cost money, 
and there is no fund to draw on but the salaries of 
the workers. 

Practically all the maintenance of Friendly House, 


Sunburst, is paid by the workers, with the exception 
of $250 per year toward the expense of the summer 
school and a contribution for this year of $50 toward 
the telephone. That is, the coal to warm the place 
in the winter, the food that workers and visitors eat, 
the ordinary repair bills—and sometimes plumbers 
are involved and they are extraordinary bills—oats 
for the horse, and the thousand and one things that 
every householder understands, all come out of the 
slender purses of two women. 

We insist that in simple self-respect we must 
have a maintenance fund for Friendly House of one 
hundred dollars a month, that it must not be taken 
out of the little that goes to other North Carolina 
churches or to Japan, that this is a mere bagatelle 
compared with what our churches and people spend 
in other directions, and that our pride if not our 
Christian love ought to make us do it. 

Until one goes there he does not realize the big 
part played in the work by an automobile. It does 
marketing, hauls express and sometimes freight, 
carries accident cases to the hospital, patients to the 
doctors and dentists, goes for convalescents who are 
to be brought home, and makes innumerable addi- 
tional vital contacts between the upper Pigeon River 
country and the great world of state roads and cities 
down below. But who pays for the automobile? 
A worker at so much per month out of her thousand 
dollar salary. Who pays for oil, gas, tires and the 
repairs that every owner knows about? That same 
worker out of that same far-stretched thousand a year. 
And what is the fifteen hundred dollar salary doing 
meanwhile? Paying telephone—a hundred a year but 
such a Godsend in times of accident and crisis that it 
is cheap at any price—paying for food and repairs, 
helping people out of trouble, all going for the cause. 

When we put a maintenance fund first on the 
list of things we ought to do for Friendly House, it 
is not without some careful thought. Other things 
come pressing hard. There ought to be a gasoline 
engine to pump water for the tank that supplies the 
house. That tank is heavily taxed when the vacation 
school is on and when extra workers fill the place. 
And it is a nuisance and worry always to be sure of 
having a pumper available when the tank goes dry. 

There ought to be a little balance in the shoe 
fund so that when winter comes the school children 
can be shod. Though the work is in “the sunny 
South,” it must always be remembered that it is 
three thousand feet up in the air, and it is cold. 

A revolving educational fund would spell op- 
portunity, the difference between life and death in- 
tellectually for many a promising boy and girl. Fif- 
teen or twenty dollars a year which these workers 
have supplied have helped a number through high 
school who otherwise would have been shut out. 
The door of opportunity opened through only fifteen dol- 
lars a year! 

Inconceivable, isn’t it? Something wrong with 
such shiftless folks? Those who think it do not know 
what it means to raise a family of eight in a two- 
room cabin with one little corn patch to depend on 
and three days’ work a week. They do not visualize 
that same situation when pneumonia has taken the 
man and left the widow to be both man and wife. 
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An educational fund of a thousand dollars a year 
would be far more ambitious. It would give a boy a 
chance at Berea and not tax it heavily, for Berea lets 
such mountain boys work for at least half of the ex- 
pense. It would send some girl in whom Friendly 
House has planted hope and ambition to take a 
nursing or public health course and come back to be 
a blessed influence for her people. It might even 
raise up and help a minister who would be another 
Shepherd of the Hills. 

“Larning,” some of the old folks call it, ‘“‘school,’”’ 
the young folks say, is the great hunger of those in 
the hills who have come in contact with places like 
Friendly House. It spells decency, self-support, use- 
fulness, service. 

We know we can not have all these things at 
once. But shall we ever have them if we do not 
wake up? Greater than the problems created by our 
throwing the burden on our workers are the life prob- 
lems of those whom they are trying to help. 

The editor of this paper will be an intermediary 
if necessary. He will put those who may be touched 
by these situations into contact’ with officials who 
will co-operate in showing the best way to help. 

In the midst of larger demands upon us, let us 
not permit the work at Inman’s Chapel to starve. 
The strength for the larger burdens will come surging 
back into us if we give these mountain children a 
better chance. 

The Christian Leader will be responsible for a 
hundred dollars a year toward a maintenance fund 
and also responsible for the gasoline engine. Who 
will write Miss Enbom at Universalist Headquarters 
that they have a thousand dollars for an educational 
fund? Who will help with the mickles that will make 
the muckle needed? 


* * 


UNITARIANS GROWING IN NUMBERS 
ECENTLY we referred to a heavy loss in mem- 
bership in the Unitarian churches, according 
to Census Bureau figures. Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
has issued a statement in which he says: 

“Steady growth in membership characterized 
the Unitarian fellowship in the decade from 1916 to 
1926, and any statement to the contrary is incorrect 
and misleading.” Dr. Cornish’s statement was an 
answer to an article on “The Church Growing by 
Millions,” published Oct. 20 in the Literary Digest, 
which charges to the Unitarian denomination a de- 
crease in membership from 82,515 in 1916 to 60,152 
in 1926, a net loss of 22,3868, or 27 per cent. 

“Losses of this proportion could come about 
through nothing short of a general nation-wide de- 
fection from the Unitarian churches, which has not 
taken place,’ Dr. Cornish adds. ‘‘No membership 
statistics were gathered in the denominational offices 
until 1920. Correct figures from 1916 are not avail- 
ab‘e. Prior to 1920 many ministers furnished the 
Census Bureau with figures which included total 
church constituencies instead of actual membership. 
This laxity in computation now has been corrected 
both for the denominational records and for the census 
report.” 

The Census Bureau figures properly studied do 


not show the loss so widely advertised. The decrease 
is read into the report, Unitarian officials assert, by 
those who only partially study the statistics. The 
census report explicitly states: ‘Since the 1916 figures 
include the constituency of some churches, reported in 
place of membership, and are therefore not strictly 
comparable with the 1926 membership, no increase 
or decrease is shown.” The report states further: 
“In connection with the 1916 and earlier censuses 
some of the (Unitarian) churches reported constitu- 
ency in place of membership. As a result, the mem- 
bership figures for the earlier censuses are somewhat 
too large for fair comparison with the 1926 data, 
which includes actual membership only.” 

“Figuring the 1926 membership on the same 
constituency basis which was used in 1916,” says Dr. 
Corhisn, “the membership would show an increase 
of approximately 50,000 in place of the decrease of 
over 22,000 which the Digest and other journals have 
erroneously pointed out. Unitarian totals are af- 
fected by the fact that only one per cent of the mem- 
bership reported to the census bureau consists of 
children of under thirteen years. In such denomina- 
tions as the Protestant Episcopal and the Friends, 
the percentage of children under thirteen included 
in their membership figures in the census is over 26 
per cent for the former and 16 1-2 per cent for the 
latter.” 

A table prepared by Mr. Forbes, editor of the 


’ Unitarian Year Book, shows that in 1920 the churches 


In 1926 131,240. 
In 1926, 63,690. 


reported a constituency of 103,936. 
In 1920, church members 51,156. 


* * 


DR. SPEIGHT’S BOOK 


ROF. HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT has been 
honored by having his new book selected as 
the November book of the month by the Re- 

ligious Book Club. Dr. Cadman, Bishop Brent, Dr. 
Fosdick, Bishop McConnell and Mary E. Woolley 
are the members of the editorial committee which 
make the selections for this organization. One 
thousand ministers and laymen joined this club the 
first month it was organized. Fifty-five hundred 
people joined in six months. One outstanding book 
in the religious field goes to the members each month. 
The experiment seems to have been a success. We are 
especially happy to have the work of our friend and 


colleague recognized. 
* * 


ESSAYS ABOUT THE NEGRO 
HE Commission on Interracial Co-operation 
whose headquarters are 409 Palmer Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., has offered three cash prizes 
aggregating $100 for the best papers on “America’s 
Tenth Man,” to be submitted by high school students 
before March 1st. The object is to encourage the 
study of the part taken by the Negro in American 
history. Both white and colored children may com- 
pete and it is hoped that a wholesome race pride will 
be developed on the one side and a greater tolerance 
and sympathy on the other side. 
The commission has issued for free distribution 
an interesting pamphlet upon the part the Negro 
has taken in our history. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


On the Way to Sunburst 


Johannes 


MIF TER all plans had been made to go to Sun- 
2 burst, North Carolina, to see the work 
carried on there by the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, I found that the 
Ray Hannah Powell, the director, was not to be there 
during my proposed visit. She was addressing re- 
ligious gatherings in the North. 

Of course it was obvious that the trip would have 
to be postponed. But would it? Was not North 
Carolina there? And were not Inman’s Chapel, 
Friendly House, and Ruth Downing, the capable 
assistant, and the people all there? And was not the 
spirit of Hannah Powell there and the appreciation 
and gratitude of those to whom she has ministered for 
seven years? Might there not be some advantage in 
visiting a parish when the minister was away? At 
least this is what my colleagues insisted. They were 
anxious for me to go and afraid that I might not get 
started very soon again. One is more likely to go 
twice to an interesting place than he is to go once, 
paradoxical as it may sound. In order to insure any 
trip ever being made one had better make the trip in- 
stantly when he sees the chance. With the Leader 
this is a year dedicated especially to missionary 
gatherings, missionary literature and visits to mis- 
sionary points. 

In other words, it is a year dedicated to “‘reality.” 
“Tis life whereof our nerves are scant.”’ Then we 
should seek life. Different people find it in different 
ways. One way, for me, is to visit places like Hampton 
Institute, Tuskegee, Camp Hill, Tufts, St. Lawrence, 
or any successful going church or school. 

Another way is to put myself in direct first hand 
contact with missionaries, home or foreign. I use 
the word “missionary” apologetically. The mis- 
sionaries themselves are dropping it. 

In his fascinating book, “The Southern Highland- 
er and His Homeland,” the late John C. Campbell 
speaks of sources of irritation between highlanders 
and those working for them, and one of these is the 
use of the word missionary. He says: ‘There is 
another great source of irritation. In earlier days, 
when public funds were less available for education 
in the mountains, both Northern and Southern church 
boards established mission schools in communities 
not adequately supplied with public schools. De- 
spite all the high endeavor that the word ‘missions’ 
conveys to us individually, no one of us cares to be 
regarded, even by implication, as a worthy object of 
betterment, uplift, or missionary effort.” 

By missionary I mean the people who are up 
against stark naked reality—vital human problems— 
and who are winning the battle. They make us 
feel that life is worth while. So I started South ex- 
pecting to find something important, and I did. 

Daybreak just coming over the hills of western 
North Carolina, a Southern railway train between 
Catawba and Hickory on the way to Asheville, the 
first passenger up, already dressed and shaved, making 


inquiries about ‘when the diner opens up for break- 
fast,’ a morning so clear that even in the half light 
the hills stood out on the skyline—such was the be- 
ginning of the day on which I made my first visit to 
the mountains of North Carolina and the religious 
and social service work of the Universalist Church 
near Sunburst. 

What people these Southerners are to put the 
word “sun” into the names of places: Sunbright, Vir- 
ginia, Sunflower and Sunny South, Alabama, Sunline, 
Tennessee, Sunnybrook, South Carolina, Sunsweet, 
Georgia, Sunburst, North Carolina, and probably a 
hundred others. 

In the dining car at 6.30 a. m., I soon began to 
catch glimpses of the mountains—not on my right at 
first but on my left. We had come over part of the 
Blue Ridge in the: night, and they were east of us. 

Between Morgantown and Glen Alpine the view 
opened toward the west, and I had my first view of a 
range on the other side of the railroad some miles 
away. “A wonderful panorama,” said the gentleman 
breakfasting at the table on the right of the aisle. 
“That’s nothing,” said his neighbor on the left. 
“Wait until you really get into the mountains.” 

From my standpoint the gentleman on the right 
had the best of it. Seldom have I seen anything so 
light, ethereal, graceful, as these mountains to the 
west, just floating up into pink clouds. In contrast, 
the ridge to the east, still in the shadow, was deep 
blue—even black in the gorges—with only the very 
tops touched by the rosy light. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz once said that a more beautiful 
railroad ride does not exist than that into Asheville 
on the railroad from the north. Going in, as I did, 
on a perfect morning just after sunrise, and coming 
out on a perfect night at the sunset hour with a moon 
almost full, I can support his testimony. 

At Old Fort, on the way in, we began to climb, 
and for the next twelve miles we were going over a 
part of the road that from an engineering standpoint is 
a great marvel and from a scenic all that Dr. Etz said. 
Most of the mountains here are wooded to the tops, 
having none of the austerity of mountains where the 
trees stop half way up. Around and around the labor- 
ing engines pulled us, giving us views of depths out 
of which we had come and of heights still to climb. 
A natural geyser at the foot of the mountain played 
steadily. We were below it, above it, and on all sides 
of it. The next night as we saw it in the moonlight 
it was sublime. 

At Ridge Crest, 2,800 feet high, the railroad went 
through the gap. Here a sign told us that the South- 
ern Baptist Assembly grounds were off to the left, 
and a great Presbyterian summer place to the right. 
Old settlers on the train, noticing me move from one 
side of the car to the other as the view changed, began 
to wake up and to point out the sights. A New York 
gentleman who holds that Asheville has the best 
winter climate in the country, told me the reasons 
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he thinks so, and made out a good case. Black Moun- 
tain, Swannanoa and Azalea were the little stations 
on the other side of the ridge, Swannanoa being named 
for the river that flows by Biltmore and Asheville. 
At the Swannanoa Club in these mountains, the 
President of the United States and Mrs. Coolidge will 
spend Thanksgiving Day. 

On account of the world famous Vanderbilt 
estate Biltmore was associated in my mind with pic- 
tures of baronial halls, iron gates, watch-dogs, an 
English village and thousands of acres of woodland. 
All these are there, but from the car window Biltmore 
revealed itself mainly as a succession of large lumber 
yards, signs of plumbing supplies, the banner of a 
Democratic headquarters and the building of the 
Blue Ridge Grocery Company. 

Asheville itself was rather disappointing. With 
an hour to spare I took a taxi and drove around the 
city and back to Bilt- 
more. My driver, a 
green boy, was most 
amusing. Evidently 
this was the first time 
he had been called on 
to point out the sights. 
He showed me “the 
new Hendersonville 
Highway,’ but he 


Vanderbilt estate until 
I drew it out of him. 
He was strong on new 
school houses, but 
weak on scenery, up 
on motors and garages 
but not good:at all on 
monuments. 

Many years ago 
the Madame with her 
mother spent some 
weeks at the Hot Sprmgs of North Carolina, and at 
the Kenilworth Inn, half way between Asheville and 
Biltmore. My boy was quite eager to take me there 
when he found that I was interested in it—a lovely 
wooded hill which must be an almost ideal place for a 
rest. 

Asheville, on hills and among the hills, is in a 
transition stage. On every other corner there was a 
bright red scar left from cutting through a street or 
changing a grade. They have spent millions on 
boulevards and roads. One wonders if with a little 
city planning they might not have kept more of the 
wonderful natural beauty of the city itself. The 
beauty of the views off to the mountains no blasting 
or cutting can ever destroy. 

There are four or five first-class hotels in Asheville 
which are said to do well. The people of Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina come here summers. 
Northerners come here winters. The tubercular flock 
here—but are not in evidence in the city. With an 
altitude of 2,250 feet the air is bracing both summer 
and winter. 

An old mountaineer, carrying a sack of groceries, 
climbed into the bus by my side while we were wait- 
ing to start for Canton. He was in the wrong bus 
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never mentioned the . 


and found it out before he left, but he stayed long 
enough to have quite a visit. ‘‘All for Smith here?” 
I asked him. “I reckon not,’ he answered. “Plenty 
for Hoover.” “Well,” he went on, ‘“‘people vote for 
the man instead of the party a heap sight more than 
they used to. It’s a pretty good way. If you hire a 
man to work for you, you don’t care whether he be- 
longs to Black Mountain or Biltmore. What you ask 
is, ‘What kin he do?’” The old fellow and I got on 
famously. 

The bus ran swiftly and smoothly over a beauti- 
ful but rather dangerous curving road. I am not par- 
tial to buses, but there was no train until afternoon 
and I wanted to be on my way. 

The bus took us southward through West Ashe- 


’ ville and Malvern Hills, past miles of attractive bun- 


galows, on out into a farming region. 

At Enka, a rayon (or silk made from wood fiber) 
factory is going up—a ten million dollar project. All 
up the side valleys, over the hills at Hominy where I 
had dinner my last day, up the West Fork and the 
East Fork of the Pigeon River, the country people 
are talking about the work that there will be to do 
when the factory starts. A corporation of that kind 
is bound to profoundly affect the whole country- 
side. 

“Don’t chew or spit in the bus,” “Help keep 
clean,” “No smoking while ladies are present,” were 
the signs facing us. The last lady got out just be- 
yond Enka, and her foot had not more than touched 
the ground before three matches crackled and my three 
companions lighted up. At once the whole spirit of 
the bus changed. The men became sociable and be- 
gan to chat. Be assured, gentle ones, I did not smoke, 
but I did enjoy their talk—Enka talk, réal estate 
talk, Hoover talk, and talk of brands of moonshine. 

Up on.all the wooded mountains one could see 
little clearings, a few cornstalks, and here and there 
a cabin. Along the state highway it was a different 
world from this world of the mountain cabins. But 
even the world of the mountain cabin, in contiguous 
territory, is greatly changed by macadam or concrete 
roads. We flashed by a little place with rows of flower 
pots set out in front, many filled with blooming plants. 
I caught the sign, “Omar Khayyam, Potter.’”’ A man 
who could put out such a sign must be worth looking 
up. Miss Powell on a recent visit to Boston told me 
that he is “‘a real character.”’ 

One of my friends on the bus told me that the 
Canton Fiber Company is one of the largest plants in 
the country, having on its pay roll in Canton and in 
the woods fully 6,000 men. Whether or not this is 
accurate, I could see for myself that it dominates the 
place. 

Instead of waiting in Canton an hour for a mixed 
train which goes up the Pigeon River for pulp wood, I 
invested four dollars in a taxi—money well spent, for 
by going on promptly I connected with some of the 
people I otherwise would have missed and had a most 
interesting afternoon. 

The taxi driver was brought up in the Pigeon 
River Valley, and pointed out the things he knew— 
the rich black soil on the flats, the farm his father once 
owned, the places gradually bought up by the richest 
man in the region. He showed me the old fellow and 
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said: “Old L is worth several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. He bought this land when it was worth 50 cents 
an acre. Now the best of it brings $500, $600 or $800 
an acre.” If we cut his figures in two we shall have 
agricultural land far above the average in value. “It 
is a good valley,’’ he added. ‘Many hogs, some 
sheep, considerable cattle, much corn, are raised on 
these bottom lands.” 

The valley narrowed as we went up. Drift-wood 
which was lodged in the bushes and mud in the mead- 
ows showed how the Pigeon River had been up to 
flood stage a short time before. On a beautiful curve 
we passed ‘‘the deep water,’’ and I heard the familiar 
remark, ‘They never have found bottom.” Later I 
learned that by this deep water lived the old original 


Inman (the father of the preacher of these hills), who © 


came into this country from Tennessee. 

In bright sunshine, on a crisp October day when 
the sky was all blue, I first saw these valleys and 
mountains. Only a few trees had lost their leaves. 
The steep mountainsides were still green, touched 
here and there with yellow or brown. Along the 
river the swamp maples had turned a brilliant red. 

The Pigeon River is wide, a fast flowing moun- 


tain stream not easily bridged by a log on any part of 
it that I visited, not easy to ford, and often impossible 
to ford. It “comes up” fast and “takes bridges out,” 


- and “keeps school children from the other side from 


getting home at night.” But it is an inspiring thing 
to live with and live by—singing sometimes, roaring 
sometimes, sparkling in the sun, lying deep and dark 
in the pools. 

Miss Powell says that there is only one other 
mountain stream in western North Carolina that is 
as brawling, as full of falls, as the Pigeon River—the 
Nantahala. ‘The mountain books,” she added, “rate 
the Pigeon River high for scenery.” 

Over eight miles of macadam, then over six miles 
of clay and stone road, along the Pigeon River ever 
deeper and deeper into the mountains, we drove to 
Sunburst. We ought to have turned off two miles 
short of Sunburst for Inman’s Chapel and Friendly 
House, but neither of us knew it. It was a lucky 
thing, for Friendly House at that hour was locked up, 
and the workers were on up the valley. Because 
accidentally we drove on we stumbled upon them and 
joined them in the things which they had planned for 
the afternoon. That is another story. 


History of the Maine Universalist Convention’ 


James E. 


mq N this centennial year of the Maine Universalist 
Convention it seems fitting that we should 
pause for a time to consider that past from 
4) which the present has emerged. In our imag- 
mations let us stand at a point in the trail half-way 
up the side of a lofty mountain, which point let us call 
the present, turn our eyes backward toward that spot 
far off in the hazy distance from which we took our 
departure in the early morning, and, having located it, 
follow with our eyes the trail we have just traversed, 
which we will call the past, to the spot where we are 
now standing, and then, turning ourselves about, 
trace with our eyes the trail which lies before us, which 
we will call. the future, toward that goal to reach 
which our slow and sometimes halting steps have been 
directed since early dawn—the mountain peak, which 
is the acme of dreams realized, of efforts crowned with 
victory. 

“History,”’ says Claude H. Van Tyne, ‘may be 
called the study by which the present age tries to 
understand itself by tracing its origins from the past.” 
(England and America, Claude H. Van Tyne, p. 27.) 
This definition applies equally to the story of the 
growth and development of any religious institution. 

History is not a collection of dried bones, other- 
wise known as dates, or a dull, flabby, inanimate 
statement of facts. History is a living thing, a grow- 
ing organism vibrating with life. It has personality. 
Living men and women have been the master crafts- 
men in rearing the structure, and the principal char- 
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acters in the drama of its life. He can not know his- 
tory who is unable to visualize the past, to get the 
scenic background, and recreate in his imagination 
the personalities who figured in it. 

I ask you all to turn your minds back to those 
days through which the Universalist movement in 
Maine has made its development, to picture in your 
imaginations the scenic background in which the 
various acts of its life were played, and reconstruct 
in your minds the various personalities who performed 
their parts, be they large or small, in making the 
Maine Universalist Convention what it is to-day. 

The preaching of John Murray in Thomas Pot- 
ter’s chapel at Good Luck, N. J., in 1770 is tradi- 
tionally accepted as the beginning of the Universalist 
Church in America. The birth of Universalism in 
Maine is traced to the organization in January, 1779, 
under the leadership of John Murray, of the Inde- 
pendent Church in Gloucester, Mass., the first or- 
ganized Universalist society in America, and his sub- 
sequent preaching and activity in that place and its 
environs. Here among those who by his preaching 
were brought to the acceptance of the principle of 
universal salvation were those who before 1799 were 
to settle in the then Province of Maine, and finally 
set in motion those forces from which the Universalist 
movement in this state was to germinate. 

But before proceeding further in this vein let us 
consider briefly the religious and political situation 
in Maine in 1799. New England was then under the 
despotic sway of Calvinism. It was the dominant 
faith among the Presbyterians, Baptists and the 
more numerous Congregationalists. Great multi- 
tudes of the people “lived and worked, suffered and 
died . . . in an awful sense of flying time, brief pro- 
bation, a certain hell and a very uncertain heaven.” 
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(Centennial of the Universalist Profession of Faith, 
J.S. Cantwell, D. D.) To the youth of that day “his 
every act had to be done under the unwinking stars of 
a vengeful eye; his life was built upon a foundation, 
the broadest stone of which was a jealous God; wrath 
was stored up against each short step he took; hell 
foamed redly at his feet if he swerved to either side 
of the way.” (Stained Sails, John T. McIntire.) 
The child of that day had little to console him in his 
surety of ultimate doom, except what the following 
discloses: 

**A4 crime it is; therefore in bliss 

You may not hope to dwell, 
But unto you I shall allow 


The easiest room in hell.’’ 
(Cantwell.) 


The dominant church in Maine was that of the 
Puritans. ‘‘On coming into possession of the province 
they introduced their peculiar system of maintaining 
public worship after the Congregational plan.” The 
ideal church should be universal and supported by 
the entire community. To be successful this re- 
quired a unity of religious sentiments which was not 
found in Maine. The system encountered consider- 

-able opposition, and there ensued much friction in 
its operation. In accordance with the laws of Massa- 
chusetts each town was required to maintain a minis- 
ter of the gospel and a public school. Non-attend- 
ance at church subjected the delinquent to a fine. 
The minister was regarded as the minister of the 


town rather than the church, and all the inhabitants - 


of the town were taxed for his support. This system 
was known as the “Standing Order.”’ (Cantwell.) 
“Wardens were annually elected at town meetings to 
see that these requirements were observed. The in- 
habitants were subject to taxation for the support 
of the church and penalties for non-payment were 
as provided for other taxes; commitment. to jail, 
distress of property and the usual means of collection 
applied in those times.”” (Cantwell.) 

Some there were, however, who believed that re- 
ligious worship should be voluntary and according to 
the dictates of one’s own conscience, with freedom 
from taxation to the non-attending citizen. In the 
town meeting of New Gloucester in 1775 objection 
was raised to taxation for the payment of the minis- 
ter’s salary, but without success. In 1779 John 
Woodman and two other citizens of New Gloucester 
unsuccessfully applied for a separate minister for 
themselves. In 1782 this same John Woodman re- 
fused payment of all taxes for parish purposes and the 
tax collector sold his cow on a warrant of distress. 
(Cantwell.) This spirit of independence persisted, 
however, and spread so generally among the citizens 
of that town that, in order to prevent further disputes, 
the town in 1783 voted to “‘set off from the parish all 
who were dissatisfied, and thirty-nine joined in the 
separation.” The laws of the commonwealth, how- 
ever, still required the maintenance of a public Ortho- 
dox religious teacher and the assessment of taxes for 
his support. It was not until 1786 that separate 
parishes were recognized. In that year the Baptists 
were freed from taxes for the support of the town 
minister. ‘This exemption . . . was accomplished 
by a union of the Baptists and Universalists, who 
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by this combination carried the town by two majority. 
.... At the same meeting upon an application of 
the Universalists for absolution from compulsory 
taxation the Baptists deserted them and, voting with 
the Orthodox, denied the Universalists a like favor.’’ 
(History of Maine, Abbott and Elwell.) “It was not 
until 1799 that by a further combination with the 
Baptists the Universalists were exempted from this 
tax.” (Judge Guy H. Sturgis in The New Gloucester 
Book, p. 41-42.) The controversy over this matter 
at one time became so bitter that the Rev. Samuel 
Foxcroft, the minister of the Orthodox church, ad- 
vised that a day of fasting and prayer be held, which 
was duly observed. 

The Universalists in Turner filed a petition for 
incorporation dated Dec. 24, 1803, with the General 
Court of Massachusetts, which was signed by fifty- 
two citizens and provided: “Under a sense of the 
propriety and expediency of the maintenance of pub- 
lic worship and of worshiping the Supreme Being ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own consciences, but 
being of different religious sentiments from those of 
the other inhabitants of the town, with whom that 
unanimity which ought to subsist between the mem- 
bers of . . . the same religious society, can not be 
expected. Your petitioners with a full determination 
always to demean themselves as quiet and peaceable 
citizens of the United States of America and to yield 
all due subjection to the laws of the Lord and the 
government ... and never to interrupt, molest or 
disturb any other religious society in the religious 
worship, deeming it consentaneous with the constitu- 
tion of this commonwealth, whereby all religious sects 
are tolerated, have this day mutually agreed by sub- 
scribing to a number of good and wholesome rules and 
regulations have . . . formed themselves into a dis- 
tinct religious parish by the name of the First Uni- 
versal Gospel Parish, having by the said rules and 
regulations obliged themselves to maintain the public 
worship of God in said parish according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences.” (History of Turner, 
Rev. Wm. R. French.) 

The Orthodox opponents to the granting of this 
petition proposed that the town send an agent to 
appear before the General Court and protest its being 
granted, but they were voted down. However, as an 
illustration of the Orthodox resistance of religious 
freedom, four of its citizens sent the following remon- 
strance: ‘“‘A number of people in this place have been 
in the habit of viewing Religious Institutions false 
objects of expense, and as such are determined to 
avoid them. This description of persons being in 
the minority and finding opposition in Town unavoid- 
ing no plan occurred to them so likely to answer their 
purpose as an application to the Honorable Legisla- 
ture for an act of incorporation. ... The under- 
signed will not be thought sensorious by those ac- 
quainted with the petitioners, when they say, that 
pecumary motives and not religious principle in- 
fluenced the conduct of the body of them . but, a 
small number appear to have acted conscientiously 
and as the undersigned have no disposition to abridge 
the rights of conscience, so if it shall be thought fit 
and reasonable by your Honorable Body to incorpo- 
rate the petitioners, the undersigned will silently 
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submit, but that part of their petitioners that pray 
that provision may be made for any who may be dis- 
posed to join them hereafter, and for liberty for any 
to abandon their incorporation at their option, are 
. .. 80 unreasonable ... and would have such a 
direct tendency to perpetuate discords and divisions, 
that they ... Remonstrate against their request 
being granted, because . . . should they be exempted 
from contributions to the support of their present minis- 
ter, it would diminish the number of those now liable 
as to render it in a degree difficult and burdensome for 
the residue to support.” (History of Turner, Rev. 
Wm. R. French.) In response to the petition an act 
of incorporation was passed Feb. 16, 1805. It, how- 
ever, limited the time to one year within which new 
members could be received, and contained no provi- 
sion for the reception of new members after that 
time. These limitations were soon done away with. 

In Falmouth and other localities Universalists 
were compelled to support pecuniarily the “Standing 
Order,”’ and were otherwise annoyed by the hostility 
of those who were protected by the law. The Rey. 
Thomas Barnes, the father of Universalism in Maine, 
brought suit against the Orthodox parish of Falmouth 
to obtain the repayment of money collected by it 
from his hearers. He was defeated in the lower court, 
and upon appeal to the Supreme Court he again was 
foiled by its decision rendered in 1811, on the ground 
that Mr. Barnes’s supporters were not an incorporated 
organization. The counsel for the defendant parish 
also argued that denominational differences were not 
to be determined by doctrines, but by ecclesiastical 
government, and as the Universalists were congrega- 
tional in their mode of government, they were not a 
different sect from the Congregationalists, taking the 
ground of the New Hampshire court in deciding 
against the Universalists in a similar case. (Uni- 
versalism in America, Richard Eddy, D. D., vol. 1.) 

The origin and growth of Universalism in Maine 
was very much like the formation and growth of a 
new political party. Except for a few independents, 
the main body of those to whom the party must look 
for membership and leadership must necessarily come 
from the older parties. So in the case of the Uni- 
versalist denomination the bulk of its preachers and 
members had to be drawn from the Congregational- 
ists, Methodists, and Baptists with their particular 
religious backgrounds. Although there was general 
agreement on the doctrine of universal salvation, yet 
the premises on which the different followers based 
their conclusion were many and varied, and colored 
with the religious tenets under which they had been 
reared, which in the main was Calvinism. 

In the evolution of our faith much of the theology 
of our Universalist ancestors would hardly agree with 
that we hold to-day. The mainly Calvinistic theology 
of John Murray was, shortly after his death, sup- 
planted largely by the Unitarian leanings of Hosea 
Ballou. “‘As Murray receded in the distance, the Star 
of Ballou was to rise in the heavens, the Morning Star 
of a reformation more hopeful to humanity... 
Ballou was the Ajax to snatch the lightning from 
Calvinism and render it potentially harmless for the 
incoming fifty years of the new century.”’ (Centennial 
of the Universalist Profession of Faith, p. 8.) 
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The town of New Gloucester was settled by a few 
families from Gloucester, Mass., many of whom had 
been connected with the Universalist congregation of 
John Murray. Among these was Captain Joseph 
Pearce. For several years, as there was no preaching 
near enough for the settlers to attend, Captain Pearce 
met with his neighbors at each other’s houses on Sun- 
days “for religious worship and conversation.” It 
was soon discovered that there were a considerable 
number of Universalists in New Gloucester, Poland 
and adjoining towns, and Captain Pearce was em- 
powered to obtain a minister of their faith, who 
should take up his abode with them. He wrote to 
his brother, William, who lived on Cape Ann, Mass., 
for assistance. On the latter’s suggestion, he wrote 
to the Rev. Thomas Barnes asking him to visit that 
section, and making him a generous offer of assistance 
if he would come to live in that vicinity. At that time 
Mr. Barnes was supplying in the Gloucester pulpit. 
As his family was then living on his farm in Woodstock, 
Conn., he was pleased with the prospect of a field of 
labor where he could give his personal attention to 
farming and at the same time have his family with 
him. 

Accordingly he visited the district in the fall 
of 1798, and concluded to make it his home. He 
moved there in the winter of 1799, locating on a farm 
in Poland, where he resided until his death in 1816. 
The agreement on his moving to Poland was that he 
should preach in Norway, Falmouth, New Gloucester 
and Gray every fourth Sunday. The remaining Sun- 
day he devoted to preaching in neighboring towns, 
occasionally speaking in Livermore, Turner, Danville, 
Freeport and Poland. He was ordained in Gray in 
January, 1802, over these united societies. For many 
years he was the only Universalist minister in Maine. 
His parish was one of ‘‘magnificent distances,” the 
distance between its extreme points being forty miles. 
This made it necessary for him to travel many miles 
by foot or horseback over the rough and wooded trails 
of that pioneer region, and required a strong and ro- 
bust physique and an enduring consecration to the 
task of spreading the seeds of Universalism over a 
bigoted Calvinistic soil. As his compensation for 
preaching was entirely inadequate for the support of 
his family, he had to rely upon the fruits of his farm, 
where on week days he labored diligently. (Uni- 
versalism in America, Eddy; Centennial History of 
Norway, Latham; History of Androscoggin County, 
Bee Drew Merrill, editor; History of Poland, Poole 

ros.) 

Mr. Barnes was born in Merrimac, N. H., in 
1749. In 1771 he became a member of the Baptist 
church. He married Mary Fletcher in 1772 and for 
several years was a farmer at Jaffrey, N. H. In 1783 
he heard Caleb Rich expound the doctrines of Uni- 
versalism, and soon became a preacher of that faith. 
From 1786 to 1798 he resided and preached in Ver- 
mont, Connecticut and Massachusetts. Upon his 
death in 1816 he was buried in Poland with Masonic 
honors. Although he officiated at many funerals 
during his busy life, no minister was available to 
officiate at his own. His remains were later removed 
to Norway and a monument purchased by popular 
subscription among those of his faith was erected over 
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his grave. (Eddy, Latham, Merrill, Poole Bros.) 
His second sermon in Maine and the first sermon by a 
Universalist in Poland was preached at that place 
on Sept. 17, 1798. His text was ‘‘For there is one 
God, and one mediator between God and men, the 
man Jesus Christ, who gave himself a ransom for all, 
to be testified in due season.”’ At the close of the ser- 
vice the Rev. Mr. Merritt, a Methodist, made some 
remarks in accordance with his own doctrinal ideas, 
to which Mr. Barnes replied, after which they, in the 
words of Mr. Barnes, “shook hands and parted in 
peace.” (History of Poland, Poole Bros.) 

In May, 1802, the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, another 
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Methodist, arranged with Mr. Barnes and the Rev. 
Mr. Willinston, still another Methodist, to hold a pub- 
lic debate in the latter’s church near Minot Corner. 
In order to reach ‘‘the place of combat” Mr. Barnes 
was required to make a short horseback ride of some 
forty miles from the place where he had preached the 
previous day. His audience was largely composed of 
Methodists, and, in the words of the historian, ‘a 
very interesting doctrinal discussion ensued.” It is 
said of Mr. Barnes that “he was of blameless charac- 
ter, and as a speaker possessed wonderful magnetism 
and oratorical powers.”’ (Poole Bros.) 
(To be continued) 


The Sand Grouse, the Camel and a Child’s Hands 


A Meditation on the Guidance of Life 
F. C. Hoggarth 


SAND GROUSE and a camel, says Mrs. 
Forbes in her “Secret of the Sahara,” were 
arguing one day as to which of them was 

z the cleverer. ‘I lay my eggs at random i in 
the trackless desert,’’ urged the sand grouse, ‘‘and 
then I fly far and wide in search of food, but I can al- 
ways come straight to hatch them.” The camel 
sniffed scornfully and then stated his case. “If I 
drink at a well as a tiny foal, trotting beside my 


mother, though I never see it again, I can find my way 


back to it, even when I am very old and blind.” 

In camel or sand grouse this power of finding 
their way is wonderful, and is in some way possessed 
by all creatures. We have heard of a horse com- 
mandeered from an English farm during the war and 
shipped to France. At the close of the war it was 
brought back to England, sold and resold, and at last 
found itself in a field beside a road. The morning after 
it had broken through the hedge and disappeared. 
Later it was discovered seven miles away at its former 
master’s farm. When he got up, there was the horse 
waiting in the yard and seeming to say, “Here I am, 
I have come back to you.”” Brought so near to the 
old place, it had quickly recognized the road and 
made its way back. 

The migratory birds in spring also find their way. 
Swallows which nested in our neighborhood, whose 
twittering seems so lovely a language, set out in au- 
tumn for winter quarters in places as remote as South 
Africa. Birds that three or four months before were 
only fledglings face a journey of four or five thousand 
miles—traveling mostly by night, beyond the range 
of human vision. Perhaps the biggest traveler of all 
is the little Arctic tern, which goes ten thousand 
miles from its Arctic nursery to its Antarctic lodgings. 

In the spring these birds return. Often they 
come to the same neighborhood, to the selfsame barn 
or field. It is one of the great wonders and mysteries 
of nature. The scientists call it Instinct, the poets 
like Bryant and Browning call it Guidance. 

Man has something of this same instinct for find- 
ing his way, especially man beyond the bounds of 
civilization. The Red Indian could find his way 
through the pathless woods. Backwoodsmen and 
bushmen often have an almost uncanny sense of 


direction, partly instinctive and partly dependent on 
the observation and interpretation of signs. They 
read the stars or the trees.. They can for instance 
tell the points of the compass from the side on which 
mosses and lichens grow on the trees. Signs which 
tell nothing to the uninitiated speak volumes to them, 
and so they find their way across deserts and forests 
and the earth’s uncharted places. 

Mrs. Forbes in one place tells of keeping her 
compass on the Arab guide for an hour, and he did 
not vary his direction by one point. He made an 
absolutely straight line between the two oases. Any- 
thing that suggested map-making was abhorrent to 
him. ‘We carry the road in our heads,” he said. 

Canon Barnett, the famous founder of the Toyn- 
bee Hall settlement in London, is said to, have had 
the unusual gift of knowing the points of the compass 
by instinct. Wherever he was—by day or night, 
however strange and unfamiliar the place or dark 
the night—he knew north, south, east and west. He 
had no need to consult anything, compass, or sun, or 
stars. He sensed direction by some inner faculty—as 
though he carried a compass in his mind! Galton 
said he had met only one other man who possessed 
the same faculty. It may have been Nature’s com- 
pensation for Barnett’s color blindness! 

He was unable to discriminate red or the shades 
of red. If his wife came down with particularly rosy 
cheeks, he would say, ““You look very blue this morn- 
ing!’ So possibly Nature had made him a present of 
this other very useful gift, almost ‘‘abundant recom- 
pense.”” Barnett must have been a good. man to be 
lost with! Better still, sayeth his wife, he had in other 
ways an almost unerring sense of direction, so that, 
knowing him well, you could guide your life by his. 

This question of guidance is full of wonder. He 
who has so marvelously endowed sand grouse and 
camel and swallow for finding their way, has not left 
man guideless. “There is always a pitiful crowd of 
people,”’ it has been said, ‘‘waiting at the crossroads 
of life, to take direction from any chance circum- 
stance.” Is that the best that life can do for us? If 
so, then the wild birds are better provided for than 


-we. Thus to wait at the crossroads is not very satis- 


factory. Guidance is one of the deep needs of life. 
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Yet it seems difficult to come by, being often more a 
prayer and a longing than an experience. A few 
choice souls have found guidance and consequent 
peace. Others have wondered and even doubted if it 
was intended as part of the heritage of ordinary souls. 

Yet the Bible speaks much of guidance and makes 
no restrictions. Its promise of guidance is not limited 
to a privileged few. When God says, in one of the 
loveliest of all promises, ‘I will guide thee,’ He is 
speaking to every man. 

There is far more of guidance in life than we 
commonly recognize, for we are often blinded by false 
expectations. Divine leading is often a different 
thing from what people expect. The guidance is 
often expected to flash out in some unmistakable and 
almost blinding way, whereas it may be there by the 
wayside, a glowworm sort of light. It is often in- 
direct rather than direct—given not from without but 
discovered within. Guidance, like the Revelation of 
which it is part, makes demands on us, calling for 
our co-operation and interpretation. The phrase, 
“T will guide thee with mine eye,” suggests such co- 
operation. There is fine delicacy and subtlety in such 
guidance. It-presupposes in the one to be guided a 
watchful eye, an enlightened mind, a ready and obedi- 
ent will. We are even warned against being like 
horse and mule which need bit and bridle. We are 
not to expect the Divine leading to be as obvious as 
the pull on the reins. Normally it is more subtle 
than the pull needed to turn the mule! 

On occasion, however, the leading may have 
something imperious about it. Issues are determined 
and choices made for us mysteriously. We almost 
seem to be spectators of our lives. R. L. Stevenson 
tells of an interesting and all decisive change in his 
character. After innumerable skirmishes to keep 
himself at work on certain lines, there came a change, 
which ‘‘turned him from one whose business was to 
shirk into one whose business it was to strive and 
persevere.”’ He was not conscious of any struggle, or 
of registering any vow. Seemingly he had nothing to 
do with the matter. “It came about like a well- 
handled ship. There stood at the wheel that unknown 
Steersman, whom we call God.’ There seems some- 
thing of that element in all great conversions. In the 
case of St. Paul on the Damascus road, Augustine in 
the garden, St. Francis by the wayside chapel, how 
much is the work of that Steersman! Grace at times 
comes strongly and imperiously to man’s aid. 

Our circumstances may be a mysterious part of 
the guidance. When in our perplexity we say our 
way is hid from the Lord, we. may be quite wide of 
the truth. For by ways that we know not are we led. 
When Robertson Nicoll’s illness closed his career as 
a minister, Marcus Dods wrote: “It may only turn out 
to be an irresistible Hand guiding you to work special- 
ly suited to you.” 

So it proved. He had never contemplated a 
literary career. Yet it was about the only thing open 
to him in the circumstances. So he says his fate was 
sealed. He had little or no choice. Later he gave 
thanks for the door thus opened and the service to 
which it led. “An irresistible hand guiding!’ How 
suggestive and how true that is! There may be guid- 
ance in even the greatest calamity. 
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Joyce Kilmer, a brilliant young American journal- 
ist, killed in the war of 1914, told in his published 
letters of the strange way of his conversion. For some 
years he was without faith, though every morning for 
months, on his way to the office, he stopped in a church 
and prayed for faith. Then a child of his, who had 
suffered from infantile paralysis, died. ‘‘When faith 
did come,” he wrote, “it came by way of my little 
paralyzed daughter. Her lifeless hands led me. Her 
tiny still feet knew beautiful paths.”’ That also was 
guidance. A little child the guide. What store of 
guidance there is also in memory! “Thou shalt hear a 
voice behind thee, saying, This is the way, walk ye 
in it.” There are early implanted ideals never for- 
gotten, strong and alluring enough to swing back a 
life into once refused or forsaken ways. In some hour 
of peril, the memory of home or of school, the hopes 
and prayers of those we loved, the challenge to honor 
and loyalty out of the past, may be a kindly and 
Divine light guiding us aright. 

What wonder and wealth of guidance in the wis- 
dom of great books, and not least in the book of books! 
Concerning one such book, that of Proverbs, one who 
has had a life full of responsibility and perplexity has 
stated that never in any hour of need has he come 
to that book without finding guidance and help. 

Guidance makes demands on our spiritual dis- 
cernment. Nor do men come to such insight except 
by way of discipline and of obedience. The end of 
prayer and of meditation should be to quicken our 
insight and help us to interpret more accurately the 
manifold guidance of God. 

One mark of the prophet has been this ability to 
sense the way. They were masters in the scout lore 
of the soul—with almost unerring instinct for the 
Divine will and way. Men who thus know the way 
are a supreme need of every age, and not least of our 
age. 

In retrospect, to those with quickened and ex- 
perienced eyes, it is the wonder of the guidance that 
stands out—often so indirect, yet so real. Somehow 
in the changes and chances, in the accidents and 
coincidences, of life, there is seen a thread of gold. 
Impossible to analyze or explain, that is the impres- 
sion on surveying the whole. When least aware of it, 
there was a guiding hand, and though the course 
has been winding, deflected like a river by things be- 
yond our control, yet how good it has been, and what 
cause for gratitude and wonder. 

From retrospect we may extract confidence. 
“So long thy power hath led, sure it still will lead.” 


“T see my way as birds their trackless way, 
I shall arrive, what time, what circuit first 
I ask not. 

He guides me and the bird: 


Bradford, England. 


* * * 


In His good time.”’ 


In a recent address at a valedictory service for outgoing 
missionaries, a minister based his counsels to the departing on 
the threefold advice given at farewells on railway platforms dur- 
ing the awkward moments that precede the starting of the train: 
“Take care of yourself,” ‘““Don’t forget to write,” and “Give our 
love to everybody.”” The pertinence of this advice to the work 
of a missionary nobody seems to have thought of before.-—Chris- 
tian Register. 
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The Churches in Social: Action---II 


An Experiment in Social Integrations 
James Myers 


A;OMPOSED of some three thousand girls and 
]} women of sixteen different nationalities, 
coming from every social and economic 

c class; including on its board and committees 
some of the wealthiest society women in Denver, and 
in its many clubs girls and women of every occupation, 
business and professional women, industrial girls, 
and domestic workers; comprised also of women of 
many shades of religious faith, Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Denver may be said to represent a cross-section 
of our modern industrial society. With conscious 
purpose the Y. W. C. A. has drawn all these young 
women under one roof and into a common fellowship 
“that they might have life and have it more abund- 
antly.” 

The objectives and progress of this Association 
seem to me in certain respects to be unique and pro- 
foundly significant. I believe that they will repay 
thoughtful study by all who are concerned with the 
problem of the place of religion in social adjustment. 

In the first place, the program of the Y. W. C. A. 
is aimed to meet the challenge of social cleavage. 
Lack of personal contacts between economic classes 
constitutes, to my mind, one of the most serious dan- 
gers of our civilization. Too frequently churches and 
other religious organizations are affected by the social 
cleavages of our economic order. They become known 
as “wealthy congregations,”’ “suburban churches,” or 
else as ‘‘working class churches.”” Too seldom do they 
gather one fold into a cross-section of our economic 
life. The Y. W. C. A. has gone out into the highways 
and the industries and the residential sections and 
has induced all classes to come in. 

But the Denver Association discovered a few 
years ago that, although it reached out for all classes 
and included them in its program, a difference was 
still felt between the social thinking of its industrial 
and business girls and that of many of the board and 
committee women. As we shall see, the Association 
has now definitely set itself the task of social integra- 
tion within its own walls. It has become an experi- 
mental station, a melting pot in the laboratory of 
social fellowship. 

In the second place, the emphasis of the Associa- 
tion in its program of social reform has been placed on 
social education, rather than upon resolutions, pro- 
nouncements, or propaganda. I hasten to add that 
it does not confine its activities or program to “‘the 
zone of agreement” between capital and labor. Quite 
the contrary. It believes that only as the most con- 
troversial issues are frankly faced and freely discussed, 
can there be any hope of attaining fellowship. Not 
only so, but it definitely sets out to develop a “group 
consciousness,” an awareness of their economic prob- 
lems, among its business and industrial girls and 
domestic workers, in order that through constructive 
group thinking, leadership may develop which shall 
be able to interpret the realities of their problems to 
other groups. 


The limitations of space make it impossible to de- 
scribe the work of the Association in all its depart- 
ments. A brief description of the Industrial Depart- 
ment will, however, indicate the methods adopted to 
inter-relate all the departments, and will illustrate 
the processes of social education which are at work in 
the Association. a 

I once heard a social worker raise the question 
whether the very names of various boards of control 
may not signify something of the philosophy behind 
an organization: a board of directors for the directed, 
a board of governors for the governed, a committee 
of patrons for the patronized! The Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Y. W. C. A., in charge of the work of the 
department, is representative. Four women represent- 
ative of the churches and the community sit in council 
with two garment workers, a bindery girl, a book- 
keeper, a stenographer, two office workers, and a 
social worker. Together they decide upon the policies 
of the department, work out its program, and study 
the underlying economic problems which determine 
the needs of the industrial girls who make up the clubs. 
This committee made a study last year of ‘‘The Re- 
lation of Wages to the Lives of Industrial Women in 
Denver.” They explored the field of wage theories, 
profit sharing, union wage scales, conditions in low 
paid industry, and the cost o living. In order to 
gather data and to bring the subject home, they called 
for volunteers, and a number of industrial girls are 
setting down day by day their ‘costs of living,’ 
classified under the standard items for budget study: 
food, shelter, clothing, recreation, church, medical 
care, education, savings, and miscellaneous. 

After a year of research, the Industrial Committee 
brought up at the fall conference of the entire Associa- 
tion a question of policy. “‘If a girl comes to the Resi- 
dence (maintained by the Y. W. C. A.) earning a wage 
of $7.00 a week, and our lowest rate for room and 
board is $5.00 a week, what is our obligation to the 
girl? To the entire situation?” This was no academic 
question. A girl had actually come to the Residence 
earning such a wage. Board members and committee 
members faced frankly their responsibility. How 
long was it right to subsidize a business? How soon 
should this girl be expected to earn a living wage? 
What were the factors which made necessary such 
limited earning capacity? The conference was not 
obliged to rely upon cold statistical reports for all of 
its information on these subjects. There were in- 
dustrial girls present who helped the group to under- 
stand the problems which are faced by a girl who is 
trying to live on less than a living wage. 

To the board and committee women, from their 
comfortable homes, the discussion was educational. 
Personal contacts between members of different 
economic classes are enlightening, creative of sound 
public opinion. I heard the girl who represented one 
of the industrial clubs on the wage study say that they 
hoped eventually to secure enough data “to help get 
a minimum wage law working in Colorado.” They 
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already have this law on the statute books, but it is 
of small value to the women in Colorado industries, 
since the state has not passed an appropriation for its 
adequate administration. In the Denver Y. W. C. A. 
there is going forward that sort of fundamental social 
education which is needed to create a public opinion 
which in turn will insist upon intelligent social legis- 
lation, and adequate administration of the law. 

Of recent growth is the Industrial Department’s 
program for domestic workers. On their ‘afternoon 
off” girls and women engaged in house work are com- 
ing in increasing numbers to the Y. W. C. A. They 
find not only facilities for recreation, reading, gym- 
nasium, and swimming, but also an opportunity for 
intelligent discussion of their occupational problems. 
A number of them have undertaken to keep records, 
to tabulate the number of hours they work each day, 
and to study the working conditions of their group, 
with the aid of a carefully worked-out questionnaire. 
“The very last thing that a girl is willing to do, no 
matter how badly she may need work,” said Miss 
Patton, the employment secretary, “is domestic 
work.” It appears that there are no standards of 
hours or wages or working conditions in domestic 
service. A girl never knows what to expect. Then 
there is the implication of social inferiority inherent 
in most cases. There is constant demand upon the 
Employment Department for factory jobs from girls 
now engaged in domestic work, but “willing to do 
anything but that.” Industrial girls, on the contrary, 
practically never transfer to domestic service. It is 
fair to infer that there are valid reasons. There will 
be searchings of heart when, as is planned by the 
Y. W. C. A., “employers” and ‘“‘employees”’ in this 
industry bring themselves in the spirit of Christ to 
confer as equals in regard to the occupational problems 
of domestic work. 

The Monday Night Club is an interesting group. 
It is, in a sense, the ‘‘graduate school,” the most ad- 
vanced economic discussion group conducted at the 
Y. W.C. A. A girl is not ready for this group until 
after considerable experience and training in the clubs 
and committees of the Industrial Department. The 
Monday Night Club follows the tradition of the Asso- 
ciation in its composition. It includes college stu- 
dents, school teachers, young labor leaders, industrial 
girls, a college professor (also young), and an employer. 
They have supper together at the Y. W. C. A., fol- 
lowed by discussion or an address by a special speaker. 
The club then adjourns to the Labor College at 
Grace Church, where the professor conducts a course 
on the problem of unemployment. This year the 
group also plans to try its hand at industrial research, 
making a study of one of the industries of Colorado. 
In this way the group will learn something of the 
technique of impartial investigation and the scientific 
approach of a fact-finding body. The area of conflict 
will be decreased as the parties to industry come to 


co-operate in the field of research. The project of . 


the Monday Night Club should prove of real value 
in their social education. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, and 
it would undoubtedly have the same effect upon Jill. 
But the Y. W. C. A. takes no chances of such a calam- 
ity. When the whistle blows and the girls pour out 
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of the factories and stores, they seek the Y. W. C. A. 
for its parties and dances, for the joys of a swim or a 
gym class, for the good fellowship of its clubs, and 
for the facilities of its beautiful building and its sum- 
mer camp in the mountains. 

They come also when they’re out of a job. Three 
thousand girls each year find work through its ef- 
ficient employment department. They come to 
the Room Registry of the Y. W. C. A. and find clean 
and decent places to live. These are the service 
features of the Y. W. C. A., but the real life of the 
Association is in its clubs and their social and educa- 
tional activities. 

The girls have their own committees and plan 
their own activities. Committee meetings, even when 
they are planning a dance—boy friends invited—are 
conducted according to parliamentary rules of order, 
first lessons in democratic procedure on the side! 

The Committee on Education finds out what the 
girls themselves want in the way of classes, works up 
registration, and secures a teacher. The result has 
been courses in music, featuring the ukulele, the piano, 
a glee club, and an orchestra, in dramatics, in arts and 
crafts, in appreciation of beauty, in ‘food combina- 
tions,” in interior decorating, “making the house 
enchanting,” in sewing, in “poise, charm, attractive- 
ness, and personal magnetism,” in English literature, 
and in psychology. A course entitled ‘““Me, My Friends, 
My Home,” covered the whole field of a girl’s personal 
problems, her relations with her boy friends, and her 
plans for her future home. 

The girls’ Publicity Committee publishes a quar- 
terly paper for the department. A Co-operative 
Bookshop sprang from the Monday Night Club. 
Nothing that is human seems to be foreign to the pro- 
gram of the Y. W. C. A. Yet they are driven back 
again and again to the consideration of industrial 
problems. ‘The girls are naturally fatigued at the end 
of a day in the factories or stores,” said Miss Clark, 
the Industrial Secretary. “Many of them are too 
tired even to come out to the Y. Others, as a reaction 
from the monotony of machine or repetitive work, 
seek the thrills and excitement of the public dance 
halls. Others don’t make enough even to afford the 
25 cents for a club supper or the 5 cents a week for 
dues. Any organization which seeks to assist in- 
dustrial girls to attain the good life, one of refinement, 
culture, and beauty, will be forced to study the in- 
dustrial conditions, the wages, and the hours, which 
make such a life almost impossible for many industrial 
girls to-day.” 

Miss Clark, by the way, was described to me by 
a state official as “the best informed person in Den- 
ver” on the subject of women workers in industry. 
She visits the factories and becomes acquainted with 
the management and the girls, whom she invites to 
come to the clubs at the Association. The Y. W.C. A. 
does not establish industrial branches in connection 
with particular companies. It maintains its activities 
entirely in its own building, where its policies may be 
under its own control. Miss Clark has compiled a 
valuable list of industries, showing the number of 
women employed, general conditions, wages, and 
names of managers. She is the contact person for the 
Association with the labor organizations also. She 
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attends the meetings of the Central Trades and Labor 
Assembly, is a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Labor College, and a member of the Teachers’ 
Union. All these contacts give her invaluable in- 
formation and acquaintance. She is able at times to 
take up with the management in a friendly way some 
of the troubles which the girls report to her, and to 
get them adjusted. 

Two girls go from the Denver Association each 
year to the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry. A number attend the Workers’ 
Summer School at Geneva Glen, Colorado. One has 
just returned to Denver after a full course at Brook- 
wood Labor College. She has gone back to her trade 
in a union tailor shop and is active in the Y. W. C. A. 
and manager of the Co-operative Bookstore. The 
Finance Committee of the Industrial Department 
arranges dances, bazaars, and other events throughout 
the winter, to send their delegates to the summer 
schools. It is the hope of the Association that in- 
formed, intelligent leadership for the women’s labor 
movement may come from these carefully selected 
and specially trained women, carrying the high ideals 
of the Association into the difficult field of industrial 
relations. 

The Y. W. C. A. has certain union contacts. The 
girls insist on a union orchestra at their dances. A 
union engineer is in charge of the power plant. Grow- 
ing out of a suggestion from an officer of the local 
waiters’ and waitresses’ union to the Denver Associa- 
tion, a request has been sent by the Executive Board 
of the International Waiters’ and Waitresses’ Union 
to the Food Service Department of the National 
Y. W. C. A. for a joint commission to study the mat- 
ter of the employment of union waitresses in the tea 
rooms and cafeterias maintained by the Association. 
A local committee in Denver is also going into the 
matter from all angles. 

The Industrial Department also feels a _ re- 
sponsibility for community education in the industrial 
field. The public was invited to a ‘“demonstration”’ 
by the girls of the industries of Denver in which they 
themselves were engaged. On the stage before the 
audience the girls went through the motions of their 
daily jobs, on machinery loaned for the purpose by 
their employers: book-binding, bread making, tele- 
phone operating, the manufacturing of tailored suits, 
silk underwear, shirts, overalls, uniforms, bags, and 
cookies, the packing of tea, work in a laundry and in 
a beauty shop, and the work of a domestic maid, a 
salesgirl, and a waitress. A motion picture film sup- 
plied by the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department. 
of Labor, entitled ““Women Who Toil through the 
Ages,’ was also shown. 

Another annual event in community education 
is the Florence Simms Memorial Program put on by 
the Industrial Department. Last year the industrial 
drama “‘What Price Coal’ was given; this year they 
hope to produce a play centering about the life of 
workers in the sugar-beet fields, Colorado’s other 
leading industry. 

By a clever device all departments of the Y. W. 
C. A. are kept in touch with one another’s work. 
Representatives from each department attend the 
committee meetings of each of the other departments. 
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They act as liaison officers, bringing the point of view, 
for instance, of the Industrial Department to the 
councils of the Health Department, the Business 
Girls’ Department, the Education Department, the 
Religious Education Department, the Phyllis Wheat- 
ley Branch (colored), the Employment Department, 
and the Girl Reserves. Then there is the General 
Council of the Association, made up of representatives 
of all departments. The Board of Directors itself is 
composed of home women, business women, industrial 
women, and colored women. 

“Out of all our group thinking,” said Miss Wil- 
son, the General Secretary, whose spiritual genius is 
felt throughout the life of the Association, ‘‘there 
emerges something bigger than any individual could 
create for herself; it does something to each one in 
the group.” A song frequently heard in the Denver 
Young Women’s Christian Association seems to epito- 
mize the purposes of the Association in its vital proc- 
esses of social in-tegration: 


Break Down Barriers 


O World of Industry from sea to sea, 
Filled with barriers of race and creed; 
O loving neighbors, hear our plea, 

In this age of strife and greed. 


Chorus 


Break down barriers—change our thoughts 
With the help of the One above; 

Break down barriers, change our thoughts, 
Help widen the reach of love. 


Father of mercies, help us to find, 
’Mongst the people of every land, 
The loving Brotherhood of mankind, 
And help us to understand. 


A TRANSFORMATION IN JAPAN 


Few Americans are aware of the great changes which are 
being wrought in the two principal cities of Japan as an incident 
of the reconstruction of the areas devastated by the great earth- 
quake of 1923. This transformation has been described by 
Trade Commissioner Ehlers in a recent bulletin issued by the 
Department of Commerce. Much of Tokyo before this disaster 
was a seventeenth-century city. It is being made over into the 
most modern of municipalities. The narrow alleys, always 
choked with humanity and vehicles, have given way to wide 
and well-paved streets with the novelty of sidewalks for pedes- 
trians. A sewer system is being installed, and eventually the 
city will have forty-one miles of electrically operated subways, 
in addition to improved facilities for surface transit. 

In Yokohama as well as in Tokyo provision has been made 
for new schools, hospitals, markets and parks, and a modern 
zoning system has been instituted. The wide streets and the 
parks will reduce the future hazards from earthquake and fire, 
and these will be supplemented by safety zones in which only 
fireproof construction will be permitted. The reconstruction 
has involved an enormous amount of readjustment of private 
landholdings. In the two cities no fewer than 220,000 houses 
have been moved to new locations, and to satisfy each owner 
with his new lot was a complicated undertaking. 

About two-thirds of the government’s share of the work has 
been completed, and the total cost will approximate $1,000,000,- 
000. The erection of private buildings along the new streets 
has only begun. The effects of this rebuilding are already evi- 
dent on our trade with Japan. For example, only the smallest 
motor cars could be used in the urban area before the earthquake, 
and now a market has already developed for the more luxurious 
cars.— New York World. 
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London Letter 
Rennie Smith, M. P. 


SINCE Parliament closed for the autumn recess 
British foreign policies have undergone a 
remarkable change. When members were 

2M hurrying away for a well-earned rest in 
ES the Foreign Secretary was making his final 
arrangements for the signing of the Kellogg pact, but 
was warning the country not to expect too much from 
the signature. Notwithstanding the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s caution, public opinion persisted in expecting a 
great deal from the Kellogg pact. While the House of 
Commons was closed, came the mysteries of the 
Anglo-French agreement over the sky, followed by 
the storm of the revelation of the Hearst press. To- 
day no one knows quite where we stand and in what 
direction we are going. There is a general persuasion 
that the Anglo-French understanding is dead, or if 
not, that it ought to be. We may expect a lively 
debate on foreign policy when the House assembles 
again next month. 

There are two views of British foreign policy 
which are struggling with one another. Both think in 
terms of peace, though it may well be that one of 
these views makes errors of calculation. Perhaps 
we are moving toward a crisis which only the next 
general election can resolve. One view is that the 
British foreign policy should follow very closely in 
the wake of France and give support to what roughly 
can be described as the French system on the conti- 
nent of Europe, operating inside and outside the 
League of Nations. This conception of British foreign 
policy would make an Anglo-French pooled loyalty 
the basis of peace in Europe. It is perhaps intended 
that such a system should imply good will and benevo- 
lent co-operation of Germany. That certainly was 
the inner significance of the Locarno pact. Such a 
foreign policy rests at bottom on a conservative in- 
terpretation of the scope and purpose of the League 
of Nations in the world: it regards as sacred and 
inviolable the specific terms of the peace treaty of 


1919. In effect it says: The maintenance of the 1919 
treaty in its particulars is the price of peace. In 
practise this foreign policy tends to revert to the older 
forms of secret diplomacy, of which the Anglo-French 
affair is a conspicuous example. In practise, this 
foreign policy is unfruitful in the sphere of disarma- 
ment. 

The second view of this foreign policy accepts 
the League of Nations as the beginning of a political 
economic organization of a world community. It 
takes for granted that many particulars of the 1919 
settlement are unjust and that the growth of a public 
opinion in favor of change by mutual consent is the 
necessary price of peace. It conceives of mankind 
politically as involved in dynamic processes of change, 
and not a static body revolving round the 1919 treaty. 
Change must come. Change is inevitable. It is the 
business of the League of Nations by wise prevision 
to co-operate with the governments of the world in 
the wise regulation of these changes. Above all, 
permanent peace can not be achieved on the basis of 
a one-sided disarmament policy and a permanent 
French hegemony on the continent of Europe. Europe 
must be governed by mutual consent and not by a 
French dictatorship. The machinery for the pacific 
settlement of all disputes requires to be amplified and 
consolidated under the League of Nations. In one 
form or another a co-operative system of world poli- 
cies is the only basis on which peace can be estab- 
lished. The abandonment of national aims for na- 
tional ends is the logical complement of this policy. 

The revolt in British thought against the Anglo- 
French understanding may be taken as a measure of 
the conflict between these two conceptions of British 
foreign policy. They represent the conservative and 
the progressive elements in British foreign policy. 
The coming general election will therefore be of out- 
standing importance in deciding the immediate de- 
velopment of British foreign policy. 


The Immortal Dreamer 


Samuel McCrea Cavert 


(fF there are “moderns” who have assumed that 
: John Bunyan and “Pilgrim’s Progress” are 
hopelessly out of date, the revival of interest 
ma) in the man and his work, in view of the three- 
baeedeh anniversary of his birth this month, must 
come as a surprise. They are being reminded, for 
example: That “‘Pilgrim’s Progress” has been trans- 
lated into one hundred and twenty-four languages 
and dialects—more, it is believed, than any other 
book except the Bible. That a man like George 
Bernard Shaw (who could hardly be regarded as 
biased in favor of a sturdy evangelical!) compares 
Bunyan’s literary merit with Shakespeare’s. That 
Bunyan, so far from being exclusively other-worldly, 
bore vigorous witness against the immoralities of 
Restoration England and had a genuine concern for 
social betterment. That, so far from being a sheer 
individualist, he dreamed of a united fellowship of 


Christians, in which all ‘“circumstantials’” should be 
subordinated to the great fundamentals of “faith in 
Christ and holiness of life.” 

The truth is that Bunyan’s great allegory is one 
of the books that have a timeless quality because of 
their rare understanding of the heart of man. “All 
the places and all the persons and all the adventures 
that John Bunyan saw in his sleep are all in your 
heart and in mine. All the cities, all the roads that 
lead from one city to another, with all the paths and 
all the by-paths—all the adventures, experiences, . 
endurances, conflicts, overthrows, victories—all are 
within us.” 

Our conception of the Christian pilgrimage has 
enlarged since Bunyan’s day, as new areas of Christian 
responsibility have loomed before us, but his central 
message is as relevant as ever. For what he was 
saying, above all, is that man is neither a creature of 
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a moment nor a meaningless machine, but a pilgrim 
of eternity meant for a spiritual destiny. 

On last Palm Sunday, a little group under the 
guidance of Bishop McInness, of Jerusalem, went on a 
“vilgrimage” from Bethany to the Holy City, over 
the road that humanity’s Great Pilgrim took on the 
first Palm Sunday. At different stages of the journey, 
the Bishop read the verses with which Bunyan de- 
scribed the steadfast pilgrim. Those words may well 
echo across the centuries as a living message for our 
own day: 


‘Who would true valor see, 
Let him come hither 
One here will constant be, 
Come wind come weather. 
There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avow’d intent 
To be a pilgrim. 


“‘Whoso beset him round 

With dismal stories, 

Do but themselves confound— 
His strength the more is. 

No lion can him fright, 

He’ll with a giant fight, 

But he will have a right 
To be a pilgrim. 


“Hobgoblin nor foul fiend, 

Can daunt his spirit; 

He knows he at the end 
Shall life inherit. 

Then fancies fly away; 

He'll fear not what men say; 

He’ll labor night and day 
To be a pilgrim.”’ 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America is encouraging the churches to utilize some 
Sunday in November (November, 1628, was the 
month of John Bunyan’s birth) as ant-occasion for 
emphasizing the abiding value of his work. 

For those who desire to study the man and his 
message more fully the following books, all of which 
have appeared during this tercentenary year, will be 
found of fascinating interest: 

The Life and Writings of John Bunyan. By 
Harold E. B. Speight. (Harpers.) 


John Bunyan: A Study in Personality. By G. B. 
Harrison. (Doubleday, Doran.) 
John Bunyan, Pilgrim and Dreamer. (Fleming 


H. Revell Co.) 
Tinker and Thinker: John Bunyan. By William 
Hamilton Nelson. (Willett, Clarke and Colby.) 
John Bunyan. By Gwilym O. Griffith. (Double- 
day, Doran.) 


The Beginnings at the Second Society in Boston 


=|HE first dinner of the season given by the 
s| Roblin Guild of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Nov. 3, was made especially interesting 
Wt! and notable by the fact that it was the first 
public appearance of Dr. Lowe and Mr. Greenway as 
ministers of the church. At the guest table there 
were seated Dr. and Mrs. Lowe, Mr. and Mrs. Green- 
way, Dr. and Mrs. Coons, Dr. Mayo, chairman of 
the standing committee of the church, and Mrs. 
Mayo, the Rev. and Mrs. Crawford Smith of Beacon 
Church, and Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr. 
Following a delicious dinner Mrs. Lowe, president 
of the Roblin Guild, introduced Dr. Coons as toast- 
master. Dr. Coons was in a very happy and scintil- 
lating mood, and ran the banquet through in record 
time, ‘‘so as to give all of us Democrats here a chance 
to go out and cheer for Hoover.” The following 
spoke briefly: Dr. Mayo, Dr. van Schaick, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Greenway, and Dr. Lowe. 
Mr. Coolidge, the superintendent of the Sunday 
school, led in chorus singing and a member of the choir 
sang the solo part of “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 


ginny.” 


The Sunday Service 


A large crowd which completely filled the main 
body of the edifice assembled at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston, 
Noy. 4, to welcome the new ministers of the Church 

of the Redemption. The services were most im- 
pressive, Dr. Lowe dividing the time with his assistant. 
Each address made a distinct impression. 

Dr. Lowe said in part: 

The service this morning signalizes the beginning of a new 
ministry in the annals of this historic society. Behind us there is 


‘a background of history, remarkable for its continuity, rich as a 


source of inspiration, notable for its influence upon the life of this 
great city. Into this heritage we are now privileged to enter 
with those of you who rightly think of it as a peculiar possession. 
This beautiful church, incarnating in its walls and vaulted arches 
the realities of the spiritual life, arousing in our souls the eloquent 
whisperings of reverence, worship and love, is the visible part of 
our legacy. A worthy monument to the faith of our fathers, we 
would perpetuate it as a living fountain of sustaining faith and 
unquenchable hope. All honor to the vision and courage of the 
men and women who brought into existence this temple of the 
soul. 

To those of long ago and to those of the more recent day to 
whom we are so deeply indebted we humbly pay the homage 
that is their due. The alliance between this society and the 
Massachusetts Universalist State Convention adds to our re- 
sources, widens the scope of our mission, and imparts to our 
work the assurance of security. 

In fulfillment of its traditions, three ideals of this historic 
pulpit will govern its new ministry. First, maturity of judgment, 
integrity of thought and freedom of utterance will determine the 
message to be proclaimed. Such an exercise of freedom, however, 
implies a serious obligation. For that obligation we shall mani- 
fest due regard. The arrogant assumption of independence in 
the pulpit that ignores or defies the liberty of the pew will have 
no place in our mental attitude. Dean Inge, delineating the 
character of one of his subjects, writes of the intense sincerity 
of the man who never shirks a difficulty or speaks an insincere 
word. Let that sentiment be the watchword of pulpit and pew 
in this new ministry. 

Second, this pulpit, true to its history, will continue to func- 
tion as a citadel for the cultivation of religious faith. When faith 
is alive in your soul you do not have to call it up out of the dis- 
tance. When you need it, it comes without calling. Ignore 
your friends and they leave you. Neglect your faith and it will 
desert you. 

Once more let me quote a sentence, like a coal of fire, from 
the prophetic lips of Dean Inge; “The spiritual faculty needs 
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training and exercise as much as the bodily organ. Creatures 


that live in the darkness end by losing their eyes.” 

Third, it will be the office of this pulpit to perpetuate its 
time honored mission of making the church in which it stands 
none other than the house of God to which men shall repair for 
prayer and worship, for refreshment of mind and replenishment 
of soul. Here God shall be a reality not merely because we give 
intellectual assent to the actuality of His existence, but because 


we listen for His voice. 


The Rev. Cornelius Greenway, assistant minister, 
said in part: 

Every one of us likes parades! 

The more I think of parades, the more I am convinced that 
our whole life is made up of all kinds of parades. We start life 
with a parade of neighbors, friends, doctors, nurses, telephone 
calls, flowers, letters and telegrams. 

We start school life with a parade, for mother led us to the 
primary school, where we were lined up to march into the school- 
room. We were graduated and paraded up on the platform 
there to receive our diplomas. We began our coilege life with a 
parade of freshmen marching to chapel to hear the words of wel- 
come and advice from the president. 

When we are married we start our new relationship as hus- 
band and wife by means of a little parade up to the altar steps. 
And as we end life there follows us a little parade of mourners to 
the grave. 

This very morning we started upon our new duties as minis- 
ters of this beautiful church with a little parade. True, it is 
known to you and me by the dignified name of “‘Processional’’— 
but, after all, it is a little parade in all its essentials! 

We have changed very little when compared with the people 
of Biblical times as far as parades are concerned. 

Our Bible can truly be called ‘‘The Book of many Parades.”’ 

We have had many parades in history, some military, others 
civil—but my mind this morning is centered not on these parades, 
I am thinking of ‘‘The Spiritual Parades’’ we read about in our 
sacred literature. For the parades of Power and Conquest are 
forgotten, 

“The tumult and the shouting dies 
The Captains and the Kings depart!’’ 

Let us think about the great spiritual parade of the Children 
of Israel, rejoicing in the return of the Ark of the Covenant, let 
us think this morning about the spiritual parade led by one named 
Jesus; of Paul and a few faithful followers over the Appian Way, 
under the Arch of Titus, into the city of Rome. 

It is the spirit of those parades that is still alive—the mili- 
tary parades of power and conquest are gone and long since for- 
gotten. 

This morning we started our ministry in this temple of great 
beauty with a parade. 

We do not know the failures and successes God holds in 
store for us; for this alone we should be exceedingly grateful. 
We are not here this morning to recall the great achievements 
of the past, and by so doing think we have kept the faith with 
those who have labored here long ago. 

True, we have just reason to point with pride at some of 
the great accomplishments that have been made—the realization 
of this lovely house of prayer, the richness of a great church 
history that covers over a century of active worship. 
fe But we owe it to you and to those thousands yet to come to 
have our gaze fixed on the future with a very definite objective 
in mind. It is our hope and earnest desire that all those who at- 
tend this church will fee! at all times that you are a very essential 
part of the processional and recessional, that as we mount the 
chancel steps you may feel the very presence of God, and as we 
return in the recessional you may have experienced the thrilling 
exaltation that comes to one who has felt the beauty and depth 
in the worship. 
ke The spiritual parades of humanity always started with a 
few; often there has been but a lonely participant in the spiritual 
parades of long ago. 
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But as time went on and people began to see light where 
there had been darkness, the numbers of paraders increased— 
lions’ dens and burning stakes did not prevail. 

It is our fondest hope, our deepest prayer, that this small 
band of worshipers may increase to ever greater numbers—that 
many weary hearts will mount the chancel steps in the pro- 
cessional, there to find peace, comfort, strength, courage and a 
new hope to start life anew with a song in one’s heart, with 
laughter upon one’s lips! 

We shall strive always to serve this church with love in our 
hearts, to make this lovely temple a house where wounded and 
broken spirits come to be healed, where none are sent away 
empty-handed—unrepaired. 

We realize the tremendous obligation that is ours as your 
ministers, and, God helping us, we promise to be worthy of your 
confidence, your love, your loyalty and your devotion! 


Those Present 


Representatives of all departments at Universalist 
Headquarters were present, including members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts State Con- 
vention. 

The formal service of installation will take place 
on Sunday, December 2, at the evening service. 
Every Universalist minister of Massachusetts is to 


be invited. 
* * * 


THE REV. FRANK E. BARTON 
C. L. Paddock 


The Rey. Frank E. Barton, who so suddenly passed away 
in the early evening of Oct. 30, in Gloucester, while waiting for a 
bus to take him home, was born in Saco, Maine, June 20, 1852, 
the only child of Isaac and Roxanna Miller Barton. When about 
six years of age he with his people moved to Roxbury, Mass., 
where he attended the Roxbury Universalist church, Dr. A. J. 
Patterson being pastor at that time. But during a revival in 
his early manhood he was converted and became a member of 
the Congregational Church. Moving to Bromfield, M aine, he was 
married to Miss Fanny E. Fogg, Oct. 11, 1884. Here he again 
came into contact with Universalism and in the fall of 1887 he 
entered Canton Theological School to prepare for the Universalist 
ministry. Here he remained for two years, leaving school in 
1889, settling in Bethel, Maine, as pastor of the Universalist 
church, where he remained sixteen years all told, though absent 
for three years as pastor of the Universalist church at Mechanic 
Falls at one time. During the last five years of his residence in 
Bethel he was Superintendent of Universalist Churches in Maine, 
a position he filled not only with distinction but with honor to 
himself and the denomination. In 1908 he accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the Universalist churches in Fairfield and Water- 


ville, where he again served with distinction until 1911, when he ~ 


came to the Universalist church in Rockport, where he has held 


a continuous pastorate until his sudden death. During the whole ~ 


course of his long ministry Mr. Barton never missed a Sunday 
service from illness. 

Two children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Barton, Agnes, 
wife of Prof. Lee Haskell of Holyoke, and Dr. Frank E. Barton, 
Jr., of Boston, who, with his wife, survive him. 

Mr. Barton was a member of Ashler Lodge of Masons, hay- 
ing been chaplain of that organization for more than sixteen 
years, never having missed a regular meeting. He was also a 
member of Granite Lodge, No. 127, I. O. O. F., and of the Cape 
Ann Parsons’ Club. 

The funeral took place from the church he loved so well on 
Friday afternoon, Noy. 8, at 3 o’clock, Dr. John Clarence Lee 
of the Independent Christian Church of Gloucester, and the 
writer, recent pastor of the Federated Church of Pigeon Cove 
and a schoolmate during his theological course, officiating. The 
Masonic service followed. Interment was in Beech Grove Ceme- 
tery, Rockport, with the beautiful commitment service of the 
Masonic Fraternity. 
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At the service in the local Congregational church, Sunday 
evening, Nov. 4, the pastor, the Rev. Walter W. Campbell, paid 
the following tribute to Mr. Barton, as reported in the Gloucester 
Daily Times: 

“Edward Everett Hale once said to me, ‘There should be 
one man in a community to whom every one can speak.’ The 


| Rey. Frank E. Barton filled that place in our community. He 
_ was a friend to every one, old and young, rich and poor, of what- 
- ever denomination and in whatever walk of life. 


He met every 
one with a cheery word and smile and was ever ready with cheer 
and comfort and advice. He always saw the good in people and 
never did I hear a word of censure from him unless he knew the 
person to be a hypocrite. 

“For seventeen years I have been associated with him and 
we have been friends. 

“Two weeks ago I looked from one of the church windows 
and saw him going to his church. . That is the last time I saw him 
living. To-night he is laid away. What a sense of gratification 
and comfort the people of his church must feel because they did 
not accept his resignation last year. No minister is ever rich. 
The average minister is not paid according to his education. He 
receives his pay not in dollars, but in the love of his people; with- 
out that love and support he feels his work has failed. 

Last Sunday Mr. Barton preached from the text, ‘Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love him.’ 
He has entered into his reward and is seeing the beauty described 
in the text, but we are missing a friend.” 

* * * 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 
E. M. Raynale 


The eighty-fifth annual session of the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Michigan was held on Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 8 and 9, 
at the Universalist Church of Horton. The beautiful October 
weather, the accessibility of Horton, nestled in the hills of south- 
ern Michigan, and the fine program of the Convention brought a 
full and enthusiastic attendance. 

After the opening prayer by the Rey. E. C. Reamon, of 
Lansing, Dr. Frank D. Adams, the president, declared the 
Convention opened. Reports of officers, appointment of ses- 
sional committees and the address of Dr. John Smith Lowe, 
General Superintendent, finished the morning session. 

At 2 p.m. the session of the Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society was held under the supervision of its president, the Rev. 
Helen F. Adams. 

The Sunday school session at 2.30 enjoyed the fine addresses 
of Miss Dorothy M. Leichliter, pastor’s assistant of the First 
Congregational Church of Jackson, Miss Dorothy M. Tilden, 
director of religious education Universalist church of Detroit, 
and the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle of Boston, of the General Sun- 
day School Board. 

The evening services were in charge of the Rev. Edward C. 
Downey and consisted of a service of song, scripture reading, 
prayer by the Rev. A. R. Brown, of the First Congregational 
Church of Jackson, and the occasional sermon by the Rev. E. C. 
Reamon, of Lansing, his subject being “Rediscovered Jesus.” 
The services were inspiring, uplifting, and delightful. 

At 10 a. m. Tuesday the business session again opened with 
Dr. Adams in the chair. Reports of the several sessional com- 
mittees were given as well as those of the churches of the state, 
which were encouraging, optimistic, and enthusiastic. 

Officers elected: President, the Rev. E. C. Downey; vice- 
president, the Rev. E. C. Reamon; secretary, E. M. Raynale; 
treasurer, A. W. Birdsall; member of executive board, Mrs. 
Dora Bernstein: members Fellowship Committee, Rev. Helen 
F. Adams, W. L. Snyder, and the Rev. E. C. Reamon. Preacher 
of occasional sermon, the Rev. E. C. Downey. The Executive 
Board now consists of the four officers of the Convention, Mrs. 
Bernstein, the Rev. John Foglesong, Mr. A. J. Brummeler and 
the Rey. Helen F. Adams. 

The afternoon was given over to the business session of the 
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Women’s Universalist Missionary Society. Music, an address, 
“Widening Horizons,’’ by the Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, and elec- 
tion of officers being the principal features. 

At 4.30 the communion service was conducted by Mr. 
Downey. The Gunn Ministerial Fund collection amounted to 
$38.75. 

At the banquet, which was presided over by the Rey. John 
M. Foglesong as toastmaster, brilliant and witty speeches were 
given by Dr. Lowe, Miss Earle, Prof. C. G. Henry of Horton, 
the Rey. Nathaniel Skidmore of Jackson, and others. 

For attendance, enthusiasm and work accomplished, the 
eighty-fifth Convention was acknowledged one of-the best for 


many years. 
* * * 


THE FLORIDA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Haynie Summers 


The Florida Universalist Convention is the official name of 
the organization representing a number of the Universalists and 
Unitarians of Florida. The 1928 Convention was entertained by 
the United Liberal Church, Unitarian-Universalist, of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, Nov. 1-4. 

Dr. Stanard Dow Butler, minister of the United Liberal 
Church of St. Petersburg, is the president of the organization. 
The Rey. John C. Coleman is minister of the entertaining church. 
Both expressed themselves as pleased with the success of the 
convention. 

Preliminary sessions were held on Thursday evening. At 
6.30 there was a reception for delegates. This was followed by 
a special musical program. Two addresses were heard, one by 
the Rev. E. A. Lancester, Ph. D., who has recently come to the 
St. Petersburg church from the Congregationalists; the other 
by the Rev. George H. Badger, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Orlando, Florida. Both addresses were well received, 
and voiced the liberal attitude toward ‘‘The Church in This 
New Age,’’ which was the general theme of the Convention dis- 
cussions. 

Friday morning, following the devotional service conducted 
by the Rev. Blanche Wright Morey, addresses of welcome were 
given, for the city of Jacksonville, by Mayor John T. Alsop, Jr., 
for the Jacksonville Ministerial Association by the Rev. C. E. Nel- 
son. The local church was to have been represented by United 
States Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, who was unexpectedly de- 
tained by some previous engagement, and a letter of welcome 
from him was presented. Dr. Walter B. Guy spoke for the 
Bahais of St. Augustine. The Rev. A. Arnold Ross, minister of 
the First Universalist Church, DeFuniak Springs, Florida, re- 
sponded to these addresses. 

Following the formal organization of the Convention came 
the women’s session. Mrs. George H. Badger spoke on “‘The 
Work of Liberal Women.”’ A general discussion was led by Mrs. 
M.L. Bickford of Pensacola. In the afternoon Miss Mildred 
Hunting of St. Petersburg spoke on “‘Life in Persia.’’ 

In the evening a musical concert given by the Jacksonville 
Philharmonic Orchestra was followed by two addresses. Haynie 
Summers of Atlanta spoke on “A Challenge to Southern Liberal 
Youth,’”’ and the Rev. Thomas Turrell, minister of the United 
Liberal Church of Tampa, spoke on ‘‘The Youth Spirit.”” This 
was Youth Night, and one of the largest audiences of the Con- 
vention heard the program. 

Saturday morning the devotional service was conducted by 
the Rev. A. Arnold Ross. This was followed by the final business 
session. Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
Dr. Stanard Dow Butler, president; the Rev. A. Arnold Ross, 
vice-president; Mrs. M. L. Bickford, secretary; Mrs. A. Arnold 
Ross, treasurer; the Rev. John C. Coleman, the Rey. Blanche 
Wright Morey, and A. P. Trotter, Fellowship Committee. At 
this session resolutions endorsing the Eighteenth Amendment 
properly enforced and the Kellogg Pact were passed. 

In the evening the Hon. Chester C. Platt of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., and Batavia, N. Y., spoke on “‘The Recent Evolution of 
the Peace Movement.” Mr. Platt accompanied the Sherwood 
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Eddy seminar on their recent European visit. Dr. Roger F. 
Etz spoke on ‘“The New Task of Liberalism.” 

Sunday morning the Rey. A. Arnold Ross delivered the Con- 
vention sermon. Mr. Ross announced that this would probably 
be the last sermon he would ever preach, as he had definitely de- 
cided to retire from the ministry in this his seventy-seventh year. 
The experiences and desires of forty-three years of physical, men- 
tal and spiritual ministering seemed to rise up seeking one last 
expression as he led his hearers into new paths of duty, new 
avenues of needed service, and new highways of spiritual vision. 

The concluding service on Sunday evening was broadcast 
over station WJAX, owned and operated by the city of Jackson- 
ville. Dr. Roger F. Etz delivered the sermon, discussing “Some 
Essentials of Liberal Religion.” 

This report is not complete without a word for Dr. Coleman 
and the Jacksonville church. The church, dominantly Unitarian, 
joined with a number of other Florida Unitarian and Universalist 
churches several years ago in a move to merge the forces of the 
two organizations in Florida. The situation is similar to the 
situation facing the liberal churches in the other large cities of 
the South. Some open opposition, an almost overwhelming in- 
difference, some of it from within the ranks of our liberal people, 
lined up against the small numbers in our liberal churches makes 
no easy task for the minister who has set out to make the in- 
fluence of right thinking felt in the community. 

However, slowly and surely, Mr. Coleman ably assisted by 
Mrs. Coleman, is forging the influence of his church into the life 
of the community and it will yet bear fruit. The newspapers are 
sympathetic, an advantage which a number of our liberal minis- 
ters do not have, and a local broadcasting station is at his ser- 
vice from time to time. 

Mr. Coleman’s immediate concern is to secure contact with 
more people, and it is an every-day problem for a liberal minister 
to secure and hold contacts in the face of great odds. It is a task 
that is so great that the minister does well if he makes them for 
his own local organization and, more often than otherwise, he 
never has opportunity to emphasize his denominational organiza- 
tion. Which is not a disadvantage for, after all, it is many good 
strong, local organizations that make a big, strong, central or- 
ganization rather than a small central organization that makes 
many strong local organizations. 

* * * 


OUR JAPAN MISSION 

The Japan Mission of the Universalist Church is worthy of 
our support for these reasons: 

First: It is a mission which teaches the religion of Jesus in 
its primitive simplicity—love of God and man—service of one 
another—faith in personal immortality. 

Second: It permits its representatives to teach English in 
the public and private schools and universities of Japan, thus 
helping to remove a barrier of language between Japan and the 
English-speaking world. 

Third: It carries on classes for kindergarten children and 
adults in its cwn institutions and the homes of the missionaries 
on the theory that knowledge is the ally of religion. 

Fourth: It backs up creeds with deeds of loving service. 
It is our investment in universal brotherhood. 

Fifth: It bridges the gulf between religion and science by 
showing that among Universalist Christians no such gulf exists. 

Sixth: It encourages and supports Japanese peace move- 
ments and social service agencies. 

Seventh: It circulates liberal religious literature in the 
Japanese language. 

Eighth: It is placed in a country of rapidly changing thought 
where millions are seeking the highest and best ideas in every 
field of thought. Our main work is with students. 

t» [B Ninth: It is well run, spends its money economically and 
wisely and gets more for it in terms of better human conduct 
than any other money the Universalist Church appropriates. 

k §# Tenth: It has missionaries who can stand in the front line 
withthe representatives of other creeds, sects and races and 


make us feel proud of their character, their scholarship and their | 
piety.—Editorial in the Christian Leader, October 30, 1926. 
* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Friendships 


There came unto me one day four maidens, driving a Car, 
and they were all girls whom I knew and loved well. And they - 
sate and made merry and I was glad of their coming. 

And they vied one with another in their Gaiety, and they - 
inquired of me, saying, We be all of us thy friends, but am I not J 
the Dearest of them? 

And I said, Wherefore should I lose three good friends by - 
telling the fourth that I love her the most? And would she then — 
love me any the better? ] 

And there came to us as we sate in the sun-parlor over the - 
path, the maid, with a Tankard, which the Old Monks were | 
wont to use in a Monastery with stronger drinks than I serye, 
and she poured out Five Glasses of Lemonade. F. 

And I said unto the Four Maidens: 

As a Refreshing Drink of Cold Water, such as bringeth to 
the Giver the Promised Reward of the Holy Gospels, so is one 
of you. 

And I said, Sweet as the Sugar which goeth into this Dell 
licious Compound is another of you. 

And they began to say, Do not accuse me of being the Lemon. — 

And I said, Lemonade that is but Sugar and Water is very | 
Poor Stuff. As the piquant and delightful juice of the fruit that 
maketh Lemonade a thing of joy unto him that drinketh, so is” 
another of you. ; 

And they said, I should not greatly object to being that. 

And I said, Like thesprig of Mint that giveth to the drink, 
already very good, the final taste of Perfection, so is the fourth i 
one of you. 

And they said, Which of us is that? 

And I answered, What can that matter, since each of you 
doth add an Ingredient of Value and Charm? Sort yourselves ~ 
and be what you will, only so you are unto me your own dear” 
selves. 

And I said, Friendships have no need to be Classified. Eacht 
Friendship is in itself the Justification of its own existence and 
the definition of its own Quality. There be forms of Love that 
in their Nature are Possessive and Exclusive, and we may not™ 
grudge them their right; but it is not so with Friendship; there 
is always room for One More Friend. 

And one of them said, I had not so thought of it. There bel 
as many kinds of Friends as of Smiles. 

And she began to sing, There are smiles that make us happy, 
and so on. 

And I said, Sing it yet again, and with words that I shall” | 
give unto you. And these are the words that they sang as I 
taught them: | 

There are Friends as Sweet as Sugar, There are Friends a 
trifle Tart, There are Friends who stir the Mind to Action, There | 
are Friends who dearly warm the Heart; There are Friends ta 
grant a Smile at Parting, There are Friends to Cherish to the) 
End, But no Heart can ever be too crowded To make room for’ 
Just One More Friend. 


*! Ok * 
TAFFY’S LEG OF BEEF, ETC. 


We print below (if the unfortunate chap who linotypes ou’ 
stuff survives the ordeal) a few dishes from a Welsh menu: 
Psyg. 
Asenan Yehgig a March ruddygl. 
Saws Hufen a Chwewmerau Gwynbysg. 
Dryllian. 
Morddwyd o Fochgig Efrog o Win. 
Teisenau Ffrengig. 
Poten Pui. Glygenled Mefus. 
Poten Ia. Caws. 
Probably after the diner has finished with ‘“‘caws,’’ he begin»: 
to feel the effect.—Boston Transcript. 
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The General Convention at Work 


NOVEMBER IS JAPAN MONTH 


The Board of Foreign Missions is sending out a message to 
the ministers and treasurers of our local churches, and we are re- 
printing the communication on this page that the many readers 
of the Christian Leader who are interested in Japan may learn in 
a general way of the condition of our Mission and of the great 
and immediate need for increased support of this important 
work: 

“Back in the early twenties, our Universalist churches were 
giving around $11,000 a year to our part of the Christian enter- 
prise in Japan. We used the quota idea, assigning a reasonable 
apportionment to each church. The absorbing question was— 
“How much do you believe in Universal Brotherhood?’ 

“The Quota Plan was abandoned to give first place to the 
Five Year Program. 

“The interest in the work in Japan has increased with the 
passing years. We know the value of World Universalism. It 
takes where it is taken. We have a wonderful group of demon- 
strators in the field—the Carys, the Stetsons, Miss Hathaway, 
Miss Bowen and the native ministers, and they are all salaried 
persons. They earn more than they get in salary. 

“Schools, kindergartens, Bible classes, preaching services, 
radio broadcasting, reaching over into Korea, wearing out the 
missionary homes, etc.—these are the activities. 

“But—we were short in checks and dollars last year. The 
only way to stand behind this advance guard of Universalists in 
Japan is to back them up with checks and dollars. Imagine 
their feelings when they see our last year’s record in giving. 
Let’s return to the Quota Plan. 

“Total income—$9,458.72. Total expenses—$16,548.15. 

“November is the customary month of talking Japan in our 
churches. We do hope you will educate, agitate and concentrate 
on this great cause. Use our literature and lectures. Lead the 
people to see that this work of Universal Love belongs to them 
as it does to the missionaries. Then, the response in checks. 

““ Tick’ Shepherd says: ‘No church that is not stamped 
with sacrifice can do Christian business to-day.’ ”’ 

* * 


LATEST NEWS FROM SHIZUOKA, JAPAN 


From Clifford Stetson, who, with his wife and three small 
children, is stationed at our important mission point in Shizuoka, 
comes the first report of the opening of the fall work there. Ina 
letter received recently he writes: 

“We are busy, but not swamped yet. No new classes this 
fall, but working more intensively at the old ones, and accom- 
plishing proportionately more, I think. Miss Watanabe is sick, 
so we are somewhat handicapped, but one of my English pupils 
is filling in, helping what she can. Bible class on Sunday morn- 
ing is better attended than last year, averaging about ten, and 
doing real study, on the Gospel of Mark. We read a lesson, dis- 
euss the words, then I give a short talk which the members 
follow with the help of typed notes which I give out previously. 
The Friday evening class averages about ten also, and is doing 
Bible work also. Follow about the same method, only we do 
not read the text in class, and spend more time on my lecture 
with the notes. 

“Also use maps and pictures, for we call the course “Travels 
in the Lands of Long Ago.’ The Thursday afternoon group is 
composed of first year students from three of the girls’ schools in 
the city. They are mostly girls who have grown up in our 
Sunday school, with a few additions. We have Bible study and 
hymns in a mixture of English and Japanese, and I teach them 
some simple English, and we play games, and have refreshments. 
The girls from the Commercial School were meeting here in two 
‘groups, but they combined, and took in the first year girls also, 
and meet in the mat-room at the church on Saturday afternoons 
now. Mr. Terazawa is helping me with them, and some of them 
are beginning to come to church. I am quite pleased with the 


change. It is more convenient for them, and the attendance is 
much better, about forty each week. Thursday evenings we are 
getting together with Mr. and Mrs. Terzaawa, at our house and 
theirs alternately. There are always some matters to talk over, 
but mostly we just play together, and talk. 

“Margaret is beginning her sewing classes for the mothers 
next week, and will have the Mothers’ Meetings with Bible and 
hymns once a month through the winter. Ruth’s school work 
has been harder than ever for both of them this fall, and Dorothy 
bothers, for she has no one to play with mornings now that Jean 
is in kindergarten. (These are the Stetson children.) I am at 
school two mornings a week, and have work at my desk other 
mornings. Japanese study, letters, and preparation for sermon 
and classes. Preaching the first Sunday of each month this fall. 
For fun I counted up the hours of digging I put on to the sermon 
last time. Besides the time it was ripening while I was doing 
other things, I spent more than thirty hours in writing and re- 
vising it with Mr. Terazawa’s help. This latter process took 
four or five hours of his time, as well. And it was a pouring rainy 
Sunday and only fourteen people present at service.” 

* * 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


1332. Mrs. Maria Robbins, Washington, D. C. 


George R. Pushaw. 

1333. Mrs. Maria-Robbins, Washington, D. C 
Albion M. Pushaw. 

1334. Mrs. Maria Robbins, Washington, D. C 
Alice May Pushaw. 

1335. Mrs. Maria Robbins, Washington, D. C. 
Frank L. Pushaw. 

1336. Mrs. Maria Robbins, Washington, D. C 
Warren L. Pushaw. 

1337. Mrs. Maria Robbins, Washington, D. C 
Maria Pushaw Tedford. 

1338. Mrs. Maria Robbins, Washington, D. C. 
Blanch Pushaw Edwards. 

1339. Mrs. Maria Robbins, Washington, D. C. 
Blanch Irene Edwards. 

1340. Mrs. Maria Robbins, Washington, D. C. 
Thomas Francis Edwards. 

1341. Mrs. Maria Robbins, Washington, D. C. 
George F. Pushaw. 

1342. Mrs. Maria Robbins, Washington,D. C. 
Maria Pushaw Robbins. 

13438. Mrs. Maria Robbins, Washington, D. C. 

1344. Clara Briner, Reading, Penn. 
Lewis Briner. 

1345. Clara Briner, Reading, Penn. 
Sarah Kessler Briner. 

1346. Clara Briner, Reading, Penn. 
Emily Briner Kutz. 

1347. Women’s Guild, First Universalist Church, Detroit, Mich. 

' Mrs. Burton A. Barns. 

1348. Estelle Beach Davis, Litchfield, Ill. 

1349. Miss Marion L. Davis, Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. S. A. Davis and Mrs. Davis. 

1350. Miss Marion L. Davis, Hartford, Conn. 
Miss Grace I. Davis and Miss Belle C. Davis. 

1351. Women’s Alliance of the Universalist Church, Riverside, 

Cal. 

Mrs. Ida H. Russell. 


(List to be continued.) 


- 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


VINDICATING OUR DEEP CONVICTIONS 


Five years ago the Boston Traveler opened a forum of the 
printed word as a permanent feature, taking the place of this 
newspaper’s own editorials on each Saturday. “Editorials by 
the People’ were a success from the outset and have continued 
to command wide attention. 

The overwhelming popularity of the Traveler’s political 
forum, conducted during the past few weeks, coupled with the 
results of editorial observation over a term of years, has borne 
convincing testimony to the desire of the people for a free inter- 
change of opinions, not on one theme alone but upon the multi- 
tude of themes which are close to the hearts and minds of the 
people. 

And so—announced yesterday—the Traveler will do, next 
Monday, an unprecedented thing and will do it thoroughly. 
It will, in effect, turn its editorial columns over to the people to 
write. 

Not every letter that is written and sent to the “People’s 
Editor” will be printed, of course. To promise that would be to 
commit ourselves to an impossible contract. Not every one who 
sets pen to paper is capable of conveying a thought which is 
worthy of attention. Some people, moreover, labor under the 
mistaken impression that argument should be abuse. 

That sort of thing doesn’t go on a properly conducted forum 
platform, and naturally it won’t go here. 

Again, suppose there are scores of letters all saying the same 
thing. Some of those letters will have to be excluded in fairness 
to others who write and all who read. 

The “People’s Forum’’ will be edited with sincere purpose 
to admit whatever is of human significance and value. To have 
value an idea does not always have to be well reasoned. It may 
be illogical and unsound and still be worthy of presentation be- 
cause even false notions need to be aired if only that they may be 
exposed and exploded. 

The success of this daring adventure in journalism will de- 
pend upon your own response and that of others. The invitation 
to write is a challenge to your interest in the social group of 
which you are a member. Are there wrongs which should be 
righted? Are there deeds which should be praised? Are there 
ideas which need befriending? Do you cherish some fact or 
opinion upon the common things of life which you wish to share 
with others? Put your opinion down in plain black and white 
and send it to ‘‘People’s Editor.” 

The latchstring is out for you. 
From the Boston Traveler. 


Choose your own subject.— 


* * 


IN REPLY TO DR. ROBBINS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

College teachers need no defense from me, who am one of 
the least of them, but ‘I am moved” to make reply to one state- 
ment of Clarence Guy Robbins in his letter published in the 
Leader of Oct. 27. 

Dr. Robbins is a kindly, earnest, courtly gentleman whom I 
have known since college days, and for whom I have great re- 
spect, but his criticism of college teachers is so trite and so com- 
monly voiced and penned by churchly defenders of outworn 
ideas, withal it is so unfair, that it must not pass unchallenged. 

“College is a place,’’ and I quote now from a distinguished 
college professor, ‘“where we follow truth wheresoever it leads.”’ 
College teachers who are honest and open-minded and really 
alive, dedicate themselves to the painstaking and patient and 
persistent pursuit of truth. They ask what the facts are in any 
given instance and, uninfluenced by predilections or preconcep- 
tions, they move, as unswervingly as did Christopher Columbus 
to find what lay out in the unknown Atlantic waste, toward real 
solutions for their problems—solutions for problems, I repeat— 
solutions based upon discovered facts. They do not apply the 
rationalized anodynes of theologies and systems of belief, but the 


stark, naked realities of things as they may be seen in the clear, 
white light of day. 

Modern scientific discoveries and way station conclusions. 
in’ physics, chemistry, biology, anthropology, history and psy- 
chology have to-day been enough popularized so that they may 
be easily grasped by the ordinarily intelligent and studious 
minister, who wishes to live in this our vivid, pulsing, throbbing 
to-day. 

As a minister I am not content to iterate and reiterate the 
shibboleths of yesterday, nor to teach the letter of yesterday. 
What I would do and what I would have our church do would be 
to catch something of the manly, courageous, outspoken spirit 
of our churchly forefathers, and, forgetting the letter of their 
conclusions when they do not square with the latest discoverable 
facts, I would apply that free spirit as directly to the thought 
and life problems of this, our day, as did they in theirs. 

Now I do not like to pick quarrels (I am a lover of peace) 
with those men in our liberal churches who are content to con- 
tinue to teach the conclusions of the yesterdays, and who, in 
the name of “religious experience,” ‘‘spiritual realities,’’ ‘‘eternal 
verities’’ and ‘‘faith’’ would hinder the fullest and the freest in- 
quiry, but I do resent the ‘‘I-am-holier-than-thou”’ attitudes 
that they sometimes assume when they charge that college 
teachers directly influence boys and girls to “lose their faith’’ 
and “to take from college the idea that religion is superstition, 
no longer believed in by enlightened minds.” 

Are our churches and Sunday schools fitting boys and girls 
to live in the cloister, or out in the teeming world of thought 
and affairs? If it is true that our boys and girls lose their faith 
when they come under the influence of men who really study and 
think, then it seems to me that the faith that has been engendered 
in them stands upon shifty and unstable foundations. 

This whine of extreme churchmen against what is palpably 
the dominant intellectual spirit of these times, fact finding and a 
more thorough understanding of the universe, including the earth 
and man himself, makes me extremely and most vexedly weary. 

A religion that sticks close to the dim light of a churchly in- 
terior and is afraid of the great open spaces; that abides by tradi- 
tions and bibles and prayer books and habitual attitudinizations 
and is afraid of the telescope and the microscope and the test 
tube and the clinic and the psychological laboratory; that at- 
tempts to implant in boys and girls a faith based upon assump- 
tions that can not withstand criticism and that they lose as soon 
as college teachers influence them, certainly “‘is superstition, no 
longer believed in by enlightened minds.” 

My own faith is the greatest of faiths, nothing can take it 
from me, no quibblings, no questionings, no criticisms; it is faith 
in the universe itself, faith in the nature of things, faith in life, 
faith in my fellow men, faith in myself. I do not have to apologize 
for it. I have no fears for it and no qualms that any boy or girl 
holding it would lose it in college under the influence of college 
teachers. Every scientific fact that reveals to me more of the 
size and splendor and fine adjustments of the material universe; 
every historic fact that shows me the long, patient, plodding 
struggle of the human race down the ages; every psychological 
fact that interprets for me the intricacies of the individual mind, 
gives me a sense of wondering awe, an enjoyment and a satis- 
faction, yes, and a cosmic thrill that far exceeds that which 
traditional religion gave me in the days when I knew no better 
than to accept its conclusions as final. 

I can conceive of a minister so instructing his young people, 
so inspiring them with a passion for truth, so expounding the 
glory of God in his works, if you please, so analyzing this won- 
drous creature, man, and so inculcating straight and clear think- 
ing, that the youngsters would find when they entered college 
that they had but to build upon foundations already well and 
truly laid. Having themselves already acquired a reverence 
for reality, a love of truth, a faith in the universe, the more de- 
tails questing and probing and trying and testing revealed to 
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them the actualities of existence the more profound their rever- 
ence and the more secure their faith. 

The pity of the whole matter is that what Dr. Robbins says 
is true. ‘‘Often our boys and girls go to college and there under 
the influence of their teachers lose their faith.’” But the reason 
for it lies not in the shortcomings of the teachers. It is to be 
found rather in the shortsightedness of the church and the minis- 
ter who fails to adequately fit young people for college. If this 
be true then we as surely fail to fit them for intelligent living. 

Harry Enos Rouillard. 

Tufts College. 

* * 


MAUDE ROYDEN AND SETTING EXAMPLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of Sept. 22, 1928, Miss Maude Royden is ex- 
tolled, in a reprint, as having “spiritual insight’? and ‘“‘Christ- 
like common sense” because she adversely commented upon 
“consciously and deliberately setting a good example.”’ 

Perhaps Miss Royden and her commenders believe that 
there is no harm in a bad example if there is no deliberate pur- 
pose in setting a bad example. 

Does Miss Maude Royden unconsciously set the example of 
cigarette smoking? And is she unconscious of defending smoking 
by the clergy and by young women, of which act and speech she 
has been accused in the press, and in so far as the writer knows 
she has not denied the allegations? 

Is it more of a virtue to set a bad example unconsciously 
than to set a good example consciously? 

We need to look at the entire life of a public character that 
we may estimate the effect of the whole, as a whole, upon society 
—upon the human race —before we extol an individual, especially 
if the one under consideration occupies an office that should be 
the highest point of teaching and example, lest we shal! unwitting- 
ly seem to lend support and endorsement to that which is injur- 
ing humanity. 

Charles G. Pease. 


We have cut off the last of this letter. The gentleman, who 
is president of some anti-tobacco movement, writes with such 
heat that all perspective is lost. Whatever their views people 
must keep some sense of proportion if their letters are to serve 
any useful purpose. We will discuss later ‘‘setting examples.” 

The Editor. 
* * 


PARTS COMPANY WITH MR. SPOERL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Sometimes, when I read in some letter in the Leader the 
(to me) meaningless but irritating sentence, “I love the word 
Universalist but I love the word Christian better,’’ or in some 
argument for church union the assertion that we can not call our- 
selves Christians till we are willing to stop calling ourselves 
Universalists, I feel like saying, as does Mr. Spoer! in this week’s 
Leader, Who wants to be a Christian? If I can not be a Uni- 
versalist and a Christian then I do not want to be a Christian. 
But at this point I part company with Mr. Spoerl. He thinks if 
we are Universalists we can not be Christians, and I think not 
only that we can be but that we can’t help being. 

Mr. Spoerl reasons something like this: Many centuries ago 
a group of people formed a close corporation, patented the for- 
mula for a theology, and adopted Christianity as their trade 
name. Therefore we, offering a new brand of theology, though 
we may advertise it as “just as good,”’ can not call it Christianity. 
He ignores the fact that there are basic principles which can not 
be patented. You can copyright the title and contents of a 
book, but you can not secure by copyright the exclusive use of 
the word book. 

“Whoever first made a definition acceptable to a consid- 
erable number of followers,’’ says Mr. Spoerl, ‘‘is entitled to the 
exclusive use of that definition.’’ Perhaps, but not to the exclu- 
sive use of the word, if it has larger meanings. And they are not 
entitled to have their definition accepted as the correct one, if 
some one else can give a better definition. I feel sure that Mr. 


Spoerl’s definition of Universalism is different from John Mur- 
ray’s. 

It is true, as Mr. Spoerl says, that Americans of British 
descent have no right to call themselves Englishmen. But neither 
have they any right to call themselves the only Americans, 
denying the name to those whose ancestors came later, from other 
lands. The descendant of a Mayflower passenger is an American, 
and the descendant of an Italian immigrant who came in the 
steerdge of a modern steamship is an American. 

If a follower of Christ who is a member of a church which 
existed in the fifth century can call himself a Christian, the fol- 
lower of Christ who belongs to a church which had its origin in 
the eighteenth century has the same right. 

A.F. 


* * 


WOULD LEAVE THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If the sentiments expressed by Mr. Spoer! in the last Leader 
should prove to be the sentiments of a majority in the Universalist 
Church, I should leave the Universalist Church. The article is 
more distasteful to me than any that I have ever read in a Uni- 
versalist publication. Mr. Spoerl makes Universalism a system 
of ethics that has nothing to do with religion. I do not see why 
he could not just as easily be a Jew or a Mohammedan as a 
Universalist. 

Ale lie 
* * 
DR. GEORGE DE BENNEVILLE’S MANSION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the admirable article by Dr. Edwin C. Sweetser in the 
Leader of July 21 on that famous French Huguenot and pioneer 
Universalist preacher, Dr. George de Benneville (1703-1798) ,he 


‘proposes that the historic De Benneville mansion at Oley, Penn., 


be bought and preserved by the denomination as a Universalist 
shrine. Some day it may be so preserved. Meanwhile, it is 
gratifying to be assured that the property is well cared for and 
owned by a close friend of Mr. George de Benneville Keim, the 
distinguished great, great-grandson of the original owner, who 
hopes ultimately to buy the property. 

Many of your readers have repeatedly visited the fine old 
house at Heath and Hammond Streets in Brookline, Mass., 
where Dr. George de Benneville’s translator and friend, Elhanah 
Winchester, was born. Twice the Universalist Historical So- 
ciety has held meetings at the Winchester house. We regret to 
learn that the house has recently been sold to be torn down. 
Of nearly equal age, the De Benneville mansion at Oley, Penn., 
we are happily assured, will be carefully preserved. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 


* * 


A VISITOR AT A CHICAGO CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Not having attended St. Paul’s on the Midway this season 
I went yesterday when I happened to be in Chicago. It was 
communion Sunday. The good attendance was encouraging and 
Dr. Brigham gave a helpful sermon on the value of worship. It 
was good to meet old friends and acquaintances at the close of 
the service, among whom was Mrs. Alice G. Rowe. St Paul’s 
folks have a habit of visiting after church almost equal to a 
country church. It seemed good. 

An Xe 


* * 


HOW MANY HUMANISTS? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder if there are ‘““Humanists’”’ among the Universalist 
clergy, as among the Unitarians? A church without God seems 
to me an odd ideal, but perhaps I am too ‘“‘conservative” a 
Unitarian, who also (Masonically) acknowledge the Supreme 
Being. 

Jha Be 

Alameda, Cal 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Americans in increasing numbers are beginning to ask themselves questions. Traditional views are no longer accepted at 


their face value. 


Man and His Faith 


Religion Coming of Age. By Roy Wood 
Sellars. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

Motives of Men. By George A. Coe. 
(Seribners. $2.25.) 


The Humanity of God. By John Wright 

Buckham. (Harpers. $2.50.) 

It was once said that the next great 
reformation in Christianity would begin in 
the ministers’ studies. At that time there 
was relatively little in print to help minis- 
ters to reformulate Christianity in terms 
intelligible and congenial to modern minds, 
but to-day the publishing houses are 


literally pouring out book after book writ- . 


ten by men of wide outlook who at once 
challenge the complacent and guide the 
awakened mind. 

Professor Sellars, of the University of 
Michigan, is editing a series of volumes 
under the general title, “Philosophy for 
the Layman.’ He contributes the first 
himself and describes religion as coming of 
age. In sixteen short chapters he dis- 
cusses many profound problems, present- 
ing the conclusions to which his philosophy 
leads him. ‘‘Sooner or later religion must 
confront reality as we know it and make its 
peace with it. Otherwise, the feeling that 
it is an illusion will increase.”’ If we ask 
what reality is we are told that science 
can tell us, so it is, apparently, the world 
described by science with which religion 
must make its peace. However, there are 
many philosophers who are not prepared 
to attach weight to the conclusions of 
science outside of the special aspects of 
reality which particular sciences study. 
“Psychology, anthropology and history, 
the sciences of man, are completing the 
reinterpretation of first and last things in 
terms of detailed knowledge. The strug- 
gle (between traditional beliefs and science) 
has moved from the stars to man himself. 
What is man? Science is deciphering his 
story. All the human sciences are at work 
telling us what we veritably are.’ From 
any such confidence in the powers of 
science to deal with “‘first and last things’’ 
some of us must disassociate ourselves. 
The statement can be as easily made that 
so far from telling us what we “‘veritably 
are’’ the sciences are forever, by analyz- 
ing man and his world, making more and 
more baffling the mysteries of life, con- 
sciousness, and the distinctive self-con- 
sciousness of man. 

Such a comment upon Professor Sellars 
does not mean that we prefer tradition 
to science, which would be foolish, nor 
that he is not right in much of his criticism 
of popular religious thought; but the kind 
of naturalism and humanism he defends 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


rests upon the conviction that what we 
most need is knowledge, that with knowl- 
edge we can clarify our objectives and 
select higher values to aim at, and so pro- 
gress. And itisscience, not merely physical 
science but social science—the description 
of man and his behavior and the formula- 
tion of laws of behavior by anthropology 
and psychology—that can give to man 
that control over himself and his cireum- 
stances. Now that is a great venture of 
faith. A great many men have found that 
even when they know they do not and 
can not, unaided, courageously pursue 
“higher values.” 

Science, we are told, in effect, can tell us 
what has been and how events now take 
place. Religion, ‘‘coming of age” and re- 
jecting legend and myth, will now go to 
school to learn what man “‘veritably is’’ 
and will set up objectives worth pursuing. 
‘Religion is self-conscious human life 
functioning in the face of its problems.’’ 
So far the naturalist and humanist. But 
there are those who believe that the phrase 
“setting up objectives’ can-not be slipped 
into the discussion so easily as all that! 
A whole philosophy, radically different 
from that of Mr. Sellars, lies behind any 
such phrase. The distinctive thing about 
human self-consciousness is that the ob- 
jectives it “sets up’? are not dependent 
upon what man has been or is; no science 
can define our objectives. Our objectives 
and our capacity to function in new ways 
in the face of our problems reveal a free- 
dom in virtue of which man ‘‘veritably is’’ 
not what any science shows him to be 
at any given moment, but what he intends, 
desires, purposes to be. Religion is con- 
cerned with this straining at our tether, 
this yearning for worlds not yet realized, 
and when science has said its latest word 
as to what the world is, the man of faith 
at once says there is yet more than has 
been seen. He finds that within him 
which will not let him rest in the world 
as it is. 

Dr. Sellars urges educated people to 
stay by the churches but to demand more 
of them. The task of the church he con- 
ceives in distinctly humanistic fashion. 
“Our modern world is as yet so dominated 
by the commercial that it is bleak and 
lonely. The churches can be centers of 
light and social warmth and fellowship. . . 
Can we have great civic centers which are 
the homes of art, literature, music, social 
planning? As denominationalism de- 
creases, something like this may occur.” 
But he admits that ‘“‘there must be a keen 
sense of reality back of it all.’’ We doubt 
very much whether a keen sense of reality, 
or indeed any considerable enthusiasm for 
spiritual improvement, can be sustained 


This means that America is ready for philosophy.—Roy Wood Sellars. 


on the naturalistic basis offered to ‘‘grown- 
up” religion by Dr. Sellars. 

Professor Coe’s book is a study, also 
intended for the layman, of men’s funda- 
mental motives. It is as searching and 
as frank as the book just reviewed, but it 
seems to us more constructive. The 
author faces the sense of disillusionment 
which marks our age, the waning respect 
for human life, and traces this to its chief 
source—not evolutionary theories which 
have included lower forms of life in our an- 
cestry, not the war, which burst so many 
idealist bubbles, but industrialism, the 
subjection of man to machinery he in- 
tended but has failed to master. Indus- 
trialism tends to lead men to certain at- 
titudes which are fatal to a respect for 
human nature. That the motive, generally 
taken for granted, in the use of capital 
is profits and power for its possessor, not 
the general good (‘I’m not in business for 
my health’’); that employer and employed 
are ranged in opposition, the one seeking 
to get as much out of the other as pos- 
sible; that because competition is thus at 
the heart of capitalism pugnacious self- 
interest is therefore fundamental in human 
nature and it is fatuous to propose reor- 
ganization of our life on an altruistic basis; 
that life is honeycombed with insincerity 
since those who are seeking to benefit 
themselves generally profess motives of 
service—these conclusions, which are some- 
times avowed but more often held half 
consciously, are creating a situation which 
constitutes religion’s chief problem. Chris- 
tianity is itself in several ways adopting 
the ethics characteristic of capitalism, as 
when, for instance, the habit of saving 
and accumulating a surplus has been 
identified with strength of character or as 
when we proclaim days of thanksgiving 
for material prosperity. Protestantism, 
as well as Catholicism, is persuaded that 
the anti-Mammon teachings of Jesus were 
meant to check excesses of cupidity, the 
abuse of power over the poor, and pride 
in wealth, but are not to be taken at all 
literally as a criticism of the fundamental 
motives of the economic order. 

Professor Coe thinks that a dilemma 
faces Christianity. It is entangled with 
industrialism, enmeshed in a social or- 
der which, for the largest part of a man’s 


waking life, exalts motives of selfish- _ 


ness which lower us in our own eyes; 
if it proclaims the greatness of the human 
person (whether on natural grounds or 
because of a belief in God’s plans for 
mankind) it is bound to demand a funda- 
mental reorganization of social and eco- 
nomic life in order to give human beings 
free scope for their capacities (innate or 
God-given). If it avoids such a radical 
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demand and compromises, it must suffer 

-the general disillusionment and lose its 
faith in both God and man and therefore 
its ability to persuade men to adopt a 
Christ-like life in their every-day occu- 
pations. In such a situation ‘‘the Protes- 
tant churches will more and more become 
clubs for the enjoyment of conventional 
and uncreative idealism’? (we might say 
they will talk about the kingdom of heaven 
but not work for it), ‘‘and the Catholic 
ehurech will protect itself from the ad- 
vancing spiritual disintegration of society 
by immuring the sacramental life more 
and more in places of worship and in the 
esthetic appeal of symbolism.”’ 

What has been said may have given the 
impression that this book is pessimistic. 
Far from it. After facing the prevailing 
disillusionment the author gives us a series 
of short studies of human capacities, 
showing us that our best powers are as 
yet in bondage. The last part suggests 


' how they may be released, and it is at this 


point that Coe parts company with Sel- 
lars, that Christianity takes a different 
road from even the most refined natural- 
ism. When we see ourselves as we are 
(not merely as a biologist might look at 
us, but in the light of our moral ideals, 
which are as much facts as are breathing 
and metabolism) we face the requirement 
of repentance. ‘Naive confidence in our- 
selves, whencesoever it is derived,” proves 
to be inadequate. ‘“‘Self-denial is not a 
vagary of unhealthy minds; it is a law of 
reason; it is fundamental in the motivation 
of a man. We save our lives by losing 
them.’”’ Only as we win this freedom from 
the conflicts inherent in our selfhood can 
we become at home in the universe. 

The successive themes dealt with by 
Professor Coe do not seem to us to be 
quite closely enough knit together, al- 
though careful reading reveals a pattern 
running through the whole book. But the 
book makes one think, helps one to think, 
reveals a profound need and suggests a 
way out. We commend it strongly to 
thoughtful readers. 

Professor Buckham, of the Pacific School 
of Religion, in Berkeley, gives us, in ‘““The 
Humanity of God,” his reasons for holding 
fast to the conception of Fatherhood as a 
symbol for God. The literary form is one 
that makes the book easy reading for the 
layman, aithough some of the most puz- 
zling philosophical difficulties are touched 
upon. 

One might almost call the book a 
series of meditations on the theme of 
God’s fatherhood, for the chapters, them- 
selves short, are broken up into distinct 
portions, each with a definite contribution 
to the discussion. A strong faith in God, 
a broad but definite interpretation of the 
mission of Christ, a rationally justified 
hope for the future, are presented thought- 
fully by one of the best teachers of the 
philosophy of religion. 

H.E.B.S. 


Straight Answers to Life Questions 
By Dr. Copeland Smith. (Willett, Clarke 
and Colby. $1.50.) 

What Dr. S. Parkes Cadman is to the 
radio public of New York and vicinity, 
Dr. Copeland Smith is to the radio public 
of Chicago and vicinity. Both of these 
men have gained wide popularity as the 
result of their ‘Question Box’’ work. 
By means of the radio they are ministering 
to thousands of folks who never enter a 
ehurch. Dr. Smith may be heard six 
times a week from station WMAQ. His 
work with the ‘‘Question Box’’ led to the 
publication of ‘‘Straight Answers,’’ a small 
volume including approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty questions and answers cov- 
ering a wide range of topics. The author 
has selected for the most part questions 
which ‘‘keep coming up’’—repeaters, an 
unusually large number of which have to 
do with religious perplexities. 

The book is revealing therefore in that 
it discloses what men and women are 
thinking about—what problems perplex 
and baffle them. And in that sense it 
might be said that the questions are more 
important than the answers. The author’s 
views on many issues are outstandingly 
liberal, but when it comes to some of the 
more controversial issues involving re- 
ligious belief, his view is anything but 
liberal. For example, he becomes dog- 
matic in asserting the ‘Absolute Deity of 
Jesus.’ This reader found the book in- 
teresting, human and helpful. The author 
has sought diligently to be of service to 
those who have called upon him and, in 
the main, he has succeeded admirably. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon. 

Lansing, Michigan. 

* * * 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 1442) 
Austria, mainly in Vienna. A high tariff 
wall shuts Austria from intercourse with 
her neighbors. Conditions of life are ter- 
ribly hard. That is why Austria wants 
to join the German fellowship, a thing 
the allies will not permit probably for 
many years to come. Vienna is destitute 
but courageous. In face of general desti- 
tution Vienna is doing one of the most 
remarkable things in the way of private 
homes for workers to be found anywhere 
in the world. There are fully a dozen great 
systems of apartment houses in which two 
or three room apartments can be secured 
by workers at a monthly rental of from 
$1.95 to $2.50. These are not only good 
rooms, but beautiful and artistic. They 
are built around inner courts in which 
there are wading pools for children, keep- 
ing the little ones off the streets. In the 
cellars are the most modern appliances for 
washing, shower baths and other baths. 

“T did not go to the south of Italy, but 
stayed in the north. I did not attempt to 
do any studying, but was resting. It is 
dangerous to do any investigating in Italy. 
If any one tells you anything the next 


day he is apt to be in prison. There is a 
very elaborate system of espionage. Up 
in the part of Italy that used to be Austria 
the place is running over with soldiers, 
hot-blooded boys of fourteen or sixteen 
years walking about the streets heavily 
armed. In this country if we meet the 
average American soldier on the street 
we do not fear him. He has never been 
associated in our minds with autocracy 
or suffering. In the old world it is quite 
different. This presence of Italian soldiers 
in what used to be Austria creates one 
of the danger spots of Europe. 

“T found Geneva one of the most in- 
teresting of cities. Everybody knows of 
course that the League of Nations is there 
and the International Labor office. But 
outside of this, Geneva has come to be the 
center of unofficial organizations. Inter- 
national organizations of social service 
and public health have headquarters there. 
There are the headquarters also of the 
International Language Group and the 
Women’s International League of Peace 
and Freedom. In a city given over almost 
entirely to growing international organiza- 
tions we find that the average Genevese 
is just as provincial, just as bitterly 
patriotic in the narrow sense, as we can 
find anywhere. 

“Paris is gay, business is growing there. 
The French, more than any other people 
in Europe, hold on to their war emotions. 
The French feeling against the United 
States is rapidly diminishing. In all these 
countries one is impressed with the fact 
that the culture of the world is rapidly 
unifying itself. The outward culture is 
rapidly becoming one. On one of the 
main streets of Prague we tried for a long 
time to buy some little gifts manufactured 
in the country. It was only after a long 
search that we found the things we sought 
in one little shop. What was on display 
was from every other country in Europe. 
As to mental attitude, unity is slower in 
coming, but it is coming.” 

Among those present were the follow- 
ing: Messrs. Morrison, Cole, Hempel, 
Peters, Gibbs, Greenway, Sprague, Coons, 
Lewis (G. H.), Lowe, Robbins, Wilson, 
Leighton, Stevens, Bissell, Lobdell (I. V.), 
Paddock, Tomlinson, Spear, Attwood 
(L. W.), Torsleff, Huntley, Smith (Isaac), 
Nichols, Merrick, McInnes, Paige (John), 
Mark (George), Mark (John), Mark 
(Thomas), Cardall, Leining (Gus), Mil- 
burn, Rose, Barney, Parkhurst, Polk, 
Raspe, Hadley, Ayer, Marshall, van 
Schaick, McCollester, Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, Rev. Doris A. Swett, Rev. Laura 
Bowman Galer, Rev. S. Laurine Free- 
man, Rev. Isabella MacDuff, Rev. Hazel 
Kirk, Mrs. Leighton, Mrs. Robbins, Mrs. 
Paddock, Mrs. Coons, Mrs. Rose, Mrs. 
van Schaick, Miss MacDonald, Mrs. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Blackford, Mrs. Stick- 
ney and the Rey. R. A. Barker, pastor of 
the Congregational Church of Acton, be- 
sides a number of others. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHO’S WHO 


To save time for you and for me, the 
following list of our workers and their 
addresses is published for your notebook. 
Cards and packages for Japan should be 
sent very soon if they are to reach our 
workers in time for Christmas. 


Japan 
Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, Miss Geor- 
gene E. Bowen, Mrs. Matsu Yoshioka, 
Blackmer Home, 50 Takata, Oimatsu Cho, 
Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary, 1752 Higa- 
shinakano, Tokyo Fu, Japan. 


North Carolina 


Rev. Francis B. Bishop, D. D., 304 
Raleigh St., Rocky Mount, N. C. Pastor 
of church at Rocky Mount and Superin- 
tendent of the state. 

Rev. Willard O. Bodell, 109 W. Lenoir 
Ave., Kinston, N. C. Circuit—Kinston, 
Woodington, Pink Hill, and Smith’s 
Chapel. 

Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, 
N. C.  Circuit—Outlaw’s Bridge and 
Christian Hill. 

Rey. Ordell E. Bryant, Clinton, N. C. 
Circuit—Clinton, Red Hill, Hopewell, 
Oak Grove and Magnolia. 

Rev. Harry L. Canfield, 1020 W. Mar- 
ket St., Greensboro, N. C. Greensboro. 

Rey. Hannah J. Powell, Miss Ruth G. 
Downing, R. F. D. 2, Canton, N. C. In- 
man’s Chapel—Friendly House. 

Rey. Benjamin H. Clark, 1601-A East 
Main St., Chattanooga, Tenn. Pastor of 
the Shinn Memorial Church, Chattanooga. 


* * 


FOR THANKSGIVING 


At the Executive Committee meeting 
of the Federation of Women’s Boards of 
Foreign Missions of North America held 
on Oct. 5, it was voted that statements 
regarding the Multilateral Treaty and the 
recognition by our Government of the 
National Government in China be sent to 
each of the affiliated boards with the re- 
quest that they transmit these statements 
to their local missionary societies with the 
suggestion that on the local meeting day 
nearest to Thanksgiving, special thanks 
be given for these means taken by our 
Government to promote peace. 

Will not all our women join in this 
thanksgiving by reading the statements 
which follow and engaging in prayer? 


Two Important Events 


1. The signing of the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact. 

We hereby express to Secretary of State 
Kellogg and to President Coolidge our 
keen appreciation of the signing of the 
Multilateral Peace Pact, signed in Paris, 
August 27, 1928. We are deeply stirred by 
the thought that on that day fifteen of the 


most powerful nations, for the first time 
in human history, united in a solemn cove- 
nant to renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy. Since that time thirty- 
four additional nations have indicated 
their willingness to sign. 

2. It is with great satisfaction that the 


missionary organizations recognize the 


attitude of our Government in giving. 


China recognition. All missionary or- 
ganizations have followed with deep satis- 
faction the new contacts and treaty rela- 
tions between the United States and 
China’s Nationalist Government, which 
the Government of the United States re- 
gards as an expression of the “new and 
unified China that is in process of emerging 
from the chaos of civil war.” 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


TO FIND THE REAL 


The devotional topic for Nov. 25 is 
“Our Church: Its aims and its needs. 
What does it stand for? What does our 
church need?” If the young people will 
really consider the matter seriously it can 
be one of the most useful, and helpful, 
meetings of the year, since it will give 
them an opportunity to clarify their 
thinking, and the minister a chance to 
know their desires. 

Our church, as indeed one might say 
about most things, is an organization in 
which, as we come to understand its true 
form, we can more clearly see those faults 
which exist, and more easily figure their 
remedies. Perhaps we are one with the 
inimitable Khayyam when he says: 


“Ah Love! Could thou and I with Fate 
conspire, 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things en- 
tire, 

Would not we shatter it to bits—and 
then 

Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s De- 
sire!’’ 


Just what changes each young person 
would make no one can say. Yet there 
are two things which it would seem all 
young people are demanding of religion. 

The first is sinterity. To me it has often 
seemed that sincerity, almost by itself, 
could constitute religion. Dr. A. Wake- 
field Slaten in one of his sermons quotes 
these two lines: 


“The simple truth is all we ask, not the 
ideal, 
We’ve set ourselves the noble task, to 
find the real.’ 


Sincerity in all the church! How much 
that could mean, and how seldom we find 
it. The sincerity of purpose, that makes 
the church forge ahead to reach its ob- 
jectives; the sincerity of worship, which 
sets aside those things which can not be 
comprehended and substitutes things of 
real beauty; sincerity of sermons, where 
those who listen do not ask themselves, 
“Can he really believe that?” (and in many 
Universalist, as well as other, churches one 
does ask that question); and sincerity of 
members, people who believe in their 
church and are there to prove that belief 


by living those things which they profess. 

‘“‘We set ourselves the noble task, to 
find the real.’’ There must be reality in 
the religion which appeals to young people, 
no doubt it is for this reason that so many 
young people to-day are finding in the 
Humanistic Philosophy that which coin- 
cides with their own ideas, for that here 
there is real sincerity humanism’s worst 
enemies can not deny. 

And so people to-day are looking for this 
sincerity, and are striving to find that 
which is real. There are many reasons 
why they do not find it within the church, 
namely, tenacious clinging to old ideals, 
to traditional forms and ideas, and to 
names that bask in the light of a glory 
that now is no more. Such things need 
not be. Is there any reason why people 
should not be able to find sincerity within 
the church? 

With sincerity there must also come that 
other thing which many young people are 
demanding of the church. A service that 
is truly beautiful, not coldly intellectual, 
nor yet blindly ritualistic, but one which 
combines the really living elements of 
both. Says one of our Universalist minis- 
ters, speaking of church worship, “‘It must 
be esthetic, dignified, and properly 
splendid.’’ Are these not things for which 
we are searching? The old service was the 
mystery of the Miracle of the Mass, 
oft performed; then the pendulum swung 
the other way till we found the stark 
simplicity of the Puritan and Quaker 
churches. Now to-day are we not search- 
ing for that which comes between the two, 
the beauty, the dignity, the atmosphere of 
the Roman Catholic Church, combined 
with the truth and reality of a more in- 
tellectual service? 

Thus these two things which we are 
seeking to inculcate in our churches must 
come together, and they will come when 
more of us stop to consider the problem as 
the young people are planning to do. 

* * 


When God started to write a creed for 
us He did it, not in words that might 
change their meaning, but He set before 
us a life, as though to teach us that whereas 
theology was a science and could be ar- 
gued about religion was a life and could 
only be lived.—Quentin H. Hogg. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
‘Miss Earle: 
Noy. 18-24. Malden and Everett, 
Mass. (Training Schools): Malden, 


Mass. (Sabbath School Union); Head- 
quarters. 

‘Miss Slaughter: 
Nov. 18-24. Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Huntley: 
Nov. 18-24. Framingham, Mass.; Sa- 
lem, Mass. (Unitarian); Headquarters. 

as 


‘WHERE MASSACHUSETTS UNIVER- 
SALISTS RECEIVE LEADER- 
SHIP TRAINING 


The church is responsible for furnishing 
trained leadership and should pay the 
expenses for training its teachers for the 
church school. Teachers should work for 
a Standard Leadership Diploma. If a 
class in the local school is taking leader- 
ship training, the class shouid be registered 
with the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion of the Universalist Church, which, in 
turn, through its leadership training de- 
partment will register the class with the 
International Council of Religious Fduca- 
tion. 

Read the leaflet on Leadership Training 
for Universalist Church Schools for further 
information. 

There are two types of leadership train- 
ing which are popular during the fall and 
winter months, the Community School of 
Religious Education and the Training 
Class. The School of Religious Education 
is made up from several church groups 
of officers, teachers, prospective teachers 
and parents. A high grade of curriculum 
of religious education is offered which will 
make more effective Christian leadership. 
The courses given are of academic stand- 
ing but within the reach of an average 
teacher or leader. At the completion of 
twelve full courses of ten fifty minute 
periods, a diploma can be secured from 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

Many of our teachers are attending the 
Community Schools in Massachusetts. 
The schools are held in the following cities 
and towns. Attleboro, after January 1; 
Athol-Orange, Oct. 19-Nov. 23; Belmont, 
Oct. 5-Dec. 7; Cambridge begins Jan. 5; 
Dorchester-Roxbury, Oct. 2-Dec. 4; Fra- 
mingham, Oct. 2-Dec. 4; Lowell, Oct. 4- 
Dec. 6: Lynn, Oct. 2-April 1; Mansfield, 
Oct. 8-Dec. 3; Malden, Oct. 23-Jan. 1; 
Melrose school begins in January; New- 
tonville, Oct. 8-Dec. 10; Somerville, Oct. 
16-Nov. 27; West Somerville, meets in 
three churches on alternate nights; West 
Medford, Oct. 24-Dec. 26; Worcester is 
to have a school. 

Rev. A. Gertrude Earle is teaching 
standard courses in three local churches, 
Arlington, Everett and Malden. Mr. Carl 
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OUR LATEST PUBLICATION 


Teaching Religion in an Age of 
Science 


By Rev. Norman D. Fletcher 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
= This is the address given by Mr. * 
* Fletcher at the Ferry Beach Con- * 
* vention and recently printed in * 
* the Christian Leader. We are is- * 
* suing it in pamphlet form for free * 
* distribution. . 
a Here we have clear thought ona * 
* matter of extreme importance. * 
* The address brought forth much * 
* favorable comment when originally * 
* given and we are happy to give it * 
* wider circulation. ‘3 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 


Apply for your copy or copies. 
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Hempel is the dean of the Lynn Commun- 
ity School and will also teach two courses 
in Lowell. Mrs. Mary Chamberlain will 
teach a standard course in Medford Hill- 
side, and also teach in the Springfield 
Community School. Other schools to have 
training classes are Cambridge First, and 
Wakefield. Miss Helen Rice is available 
for classes in methods. 
AVE EXEL, 
(Me ey 


SOMEWHAT WEST 


The members of the G. S. S. A. staff go 
forth to find out, to give out—but not to 
play out. They must find out the facts in 
regard to church schools and church school 
workers, else they can give no adequate 
service. They must give out such infor- 
mation and inspiration as will lead our 
local workers to desire and achieve larger 
and better results. But they must not 
play out, for the tasks are constant and 
growing and there must be no flagging of 
enthusiasm or effort. 

I have been out east of the Middle 
West. Grandfather would have called it 
“way out West,” but, as the trip covered 
only eighteen hundred miles all together, 
I really stayed in the East. 

Cleveland, Ohio. A church and school 
seriously depleted because of changes in 
population, but a group of dyed-in-the- 
wool Universalists who are determined to 
carry on. 

North Olmstead, Ohio. Fine people, in- 
cluding many beautiful children, with a 
good church and one of the best parish 
houses anywhere to be found. Minister 
and wife alert and gifted. 

Attica, Ohio. Exceptionally attractive 
village church with live church and school. 
People eager for suggestions. 


Norwalk, Ohio. Rev. Harry M. Wright 
is one of our most dependable ministers 
and ,he has a company of good workers, 
including Rev. William Minor Lawrence, 
my classmate at St. Lawrence. 

Detroit, Michigan. Real progress this 
year with the minister’s wife as superin- 
tendent and Miss Dorothy Tilden as 
parish worker. 

Blenheim, Ontario. Fiftieth anniversary 
of the organization and dedication of the 
Blenheim church; also Ontario convention. 
Four days of alternate speaking and lis- 
tening. Splendid folks live in both Blen- 
heim and Ruthven. 

Buffalo, New York. Great optimism 
under leadership of new pastor, Dr. Bruce 
Swift. Fine conference. Two new teach- 
ers secured, Miss Bernice Kent and Mr. 
Everett (Luke) Linnekin. 

Watertown, New York. Two addresses 
before Jefferson County Association, inter- 
denominational. Our school progresses 
under enthusiastic leadership of Mrs. 
A. T. Foster. 

Syracuse, New York. Mrs. Shaw, one 
of best superintendents, rejoices in grow- 
ing attendance and a fine start for the 
year’s work. 

Auburn, New York. Mr. George, the 
superintendent, told me that both the 
church and school were prosperous and 
happy. 

Towanda, Penn. Two days.(six address- 
es) at meeting of the North Branch As- 
sociation. After fifteen years, Brother 
Herrick is still going strong in Towanda 
and all the neighboring districts. 

Brooklyn, New York. Doctors Potterton 
and Grose, reached by telephone, found 
good news to tell. 

New York. While in the big city I 
consulted with the workers in the Near 
East Relief and the Missionary Education 
Movement, and I had a long and delight- 
ful call on Dr. Robert M. Hopkins, the 
new executive secretary of the World 
Sunday School Association. 

Highteen days. Eighteen hundred miles. 
It is good to wander and it is good also to 
get home again. People ask me confiden- 
tially, “What do you really think about 
our church schools?” I really think that 
they are far more efficient than ever before. 

The Wanderer. 


* * 


WAR-SHIPS AND FRIENDSHIPS 


Are you looking for a simple and effective 
peace exercise that may be given by chil- 
dren? There is one published by C. W. 
Johnson, 128 Orleans St., Springfield. 
Ask Mr. Johnson for leaflets telling you 
how to do it. You may borrow the ma- 
terial from him for 40 cents, or buy it for 
$1. Or the leaflet tells you how to make 
it yourself. Fourteen children are needed 
for the presentation. Try it. It is good! 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Clark L. Paddock of Pigeon Cove, 
Mass., has accepted the invitation of the 
church in Gardner, Mass., to serve as 
minister through the next five years. The 
new pastorate began with November. 


Mr. Carl Hempel, Mrs. Nellie E. Friend, 
Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, Miss Helen W. 
Rice and Mrs. Mary Buck will be group 
leaders at the meeting of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union at Malden, Nov. 21. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe is to preach the 
sermon at a union service of several of the 
churches of Boston, to be held in the Ar- 
lington Street Church Thanksgiving Day. 


Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, D. D., of 
Everett, arranged a special service for 
Armistice Day in which minister and 
people read extracts from the new Treaty 
of Paris and together pastor and people 
pledged allegiance to their country in its 
pursuit of peace. 


Dr. James C. Coleman, pastor of the 
United Liberal Church of Jacksonville, 
Fla., spoke at the Alabama Universalist 
Convention, Nov. 9, on “Prophets and 
Profits,’ and on Noy. 11 on ““Ten Years 
After.” fi 


Mrs. James C. Coleman of Jacksonville, 
Fla., addressed the Alabama Universalist 
Convention Nov. 8 on “Liberal Women’s 
Unfinished Task.” 


Rev. Louis J. Richards of Tarpon 
Springs, Fla., is traveling in California as 
a member of a party arranged by Mrs. 
George Inness. He expects to be back 
at his work by Thanksgiving Day. The 
pulpit of the church is being supplied dur- 
ing his absence. 


Mrs. Louis J. Riehards is lecturing 
through the North on “Appreciation of 
George Inness, the Man and the Artist,” 
illustrating her addresses with stereopticon 
slides. She has spoken at Ware, Amherst, 
Arlington, Quincy, Roxbury, Newtonville 
and Boston University, and on her way 
back will address a Methodist church at 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y., and the Liberal Church 
at Jacksonville, Fla. She is staying at 
15 Capen St., Stoughton, Mass. 


Mrs. Eaton Holbrook Perkins, formerly 
Miss Elizabeth Marshall, of Melrose, 
Mass., delivered two interesting lectures 
to the students of Westbrook Seminary, 
Noy. 7, upon ‘“‘The Appreciation of Mod- 
ern Poetry.” 


Rev. Conard B. Rheiner of Waterloo, 
Iowa, and Miss Anna H. Anderson of 
Wakefield, Mass., who has been acting as 
assistant to Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., 
of Philadelphia, were married in the Uni- 
versalist church at Wakefield, on Sept. 12, 
by Dr. W. S. Perkins, D. D., minister of 


and Interests 


the church. Among the bridesmaids were 
Miss Myrtle Belyea, Miss Dorothy Brad- 
ford, and Miss Miriam Skully. Miss 
Helen Willey of Wakefield was the maid 
of honor and Mr. Hiram G. Rheiner was 
the best man. The ushers were Mr. 
Albert Anderson, Mr. Carl Seaward, and 
Mr. Rheiner of Philadelphia, a brother of 
the groom. The bride and groom took a 
trip to Philadelphia, where the Church of 
the Messiah arranged a large reception for 
them. From there they went to Mr. 
Rheiner’s parish in Waterloo, Iowa, making 
brief stops at Chicago and one or two 
other places. 


Rev. A. Arnold Ross, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla., who preached the Conven- 
tion sermon at the Florida State Conven- 
tion Nov. 2, announced that this was prob- 
ably the last sermon that he would ever 
preach, as he had definitely decided to 
retire from the ministry. Mr. Ross is 
now in his seventy-seventh year. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Kimball, aged ninety- 
nine years and three months, a life-long 
Universalist, journeyed from Andover to 
Boxford on election day to cast her vote 
for Herbert Hoover for President, and 
stood the journey in good shape. 


Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, who has 
been busy all summer on a new “Life of 
John Bunyan,” has been honored by havy- 
ing the volume selected by the Religious 
Book Club Committee as the November 
book of the month. Dr. Fosdick, Dr. 
Cadman, Bishop McConnell, Bishop Brent 
and Mary E. Woolley were the committee 
making the selection. 


Rey. Bernard C. Ruggles of the First 
Universalist Church, Oakland, Calif., 
assisted at a unique service at the Oakland 
Municipal Airport, for “Contact,” a little 
fox terrier, who was the mascot of the 
airport. A prominent undertaker gave a 
silver mounted casket, the mechanics and 
the aviators connected with the airport 
were the congregation, and after brief 
services the body was cremated and the 
ashes scattered over the air field. 


Mr. Archibald Duncan Grant of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., formerly of Lowell, Mass., 
and Miss Grace L. Belyea, of Arlington, 
were married Oct. 27 at the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Arlington, Rev. Rubens 
Rea Hadley officiating. The bride was 
attended by Miss Myrtle Belyea, execu- 
tive secretary of the Y. P. C. U., as maid 
of honor. The Misses Mabel and Ethel 
Belyea, Olive Galbraith and Dorothy Delay 
were the bridesmaids. Following the 
ceremony there was a reception in the 
parish house. Mr. and Mrs. Grant are 
taking a trip through the South and on 
into the middle western part of the United 


‘ 


States. On their return they will live at 
42 Sherborn Street, Arlington. Mr. Grant, 
who was formerly secretary of the Lowell 
Chamber of Commerce, is connected with 
the firm of Freeman & Warren, business 
counselors. 


Rey. Laura Bowman Galer of Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, was in Boston Nov. 1 to 7, 
in attendance upon the wedding of her 
nephew, Mr. Magoun, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. N. Magoun of 1 Bellingham Place, 
Boston. The bridegroom is a grand- 
nephew of the famous Unitarian-Universal- 
ist preacher, Starr King, and the bride 
a native of Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts Col- 
lege addressed the students of Westbrook 
Seminary Nov. 4. 


Massachusetts 


Lynn.—Rey. W. W. Rose, pastor. At 
the Lynn Sunday school Nov. 4 there was 
an attendance of 285. For the first nine 
Sundays of the present church year the 
average attendance has been 271, as 
against an average attendance of 233 for 
the first nine Sundays of last year, a gain 
in average attendance of thirty-eight. 

Medford Hillside.—Rev. John M. Paige, 
pastor. The Ladies’ Auxiliary are very 
busy getting ready for a December sale. 
The annual fair will be held on Feb. 22 
and 23. The Young People’s Christian 
Union is holding meetings every Sunday 
evening. Mrs. Paige was recently elected 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 
Our minister is giving an important series 
of sermons. His subject last Sunday 
morning was on the general subject of 
“The Value of the Bible as Interpreted by 
Modern Thought.” Mr. Paige is also 
giving illustrated Sunday evening lectures 
on the History of the Hebrew people. 

Orange.—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, pastor. 
The following arrangements have been 
made for our Men’s Club meetings: 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 4, banquet and 
address; speaker, Hon. Joseph E. Warner, 
Attorney General of Massachusetts, sub- 
ject, ‘‘Massachusetts.” Jan. 16, banquet 
and address; speaker, Hon. Martin Hays, 
chairman Judiciary Committee and titular 
leader of Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives; subject, ‘‘Citizenship.’’ Feb. 
18, banquet and lecture; speaker, Hon. 
Fred W. Cross, State Military Archivist, 
subject, ‘““‘The Battle Autumn of 1862’ 
(with stereopticon). March 13, banquet 
and entertainment; entertainer, Mr. Geo. 
H. Bean, humorist and entertainer, Su- 
perior Court probation officer. April 10, 
banquet and address; speaker, Hon. 
Robert T. Bushnell, District Attorney of 
Middlesex County, subject, “Trial by 
Jury.”” November is being observed as 
“Loyalty’’ month in the several churches 
in Orange. The four ministers of the 
Church Union, which includes the Baptist, 
Congregational, Methodist and Univer- 
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salist denominations, have sent a fine letter 
to their people, and special sermons will 
be given by the pastors. 

Quincy.—Rey. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
On Sunday, Oct. 21, the pastor and fifteen 
of our young people paid a visit to the 
little Italian mission in West Quincy and 
' joined in a service of worship. It was a 
splendid experience for us all and the people 
over there were loud in their praise of the 
friendly spirit which prompted our visit. 
All the patriotic societies of Quincy have 
been invited to our church for the Armis- 
tice Day service. The subject of the 
sermon will be “Is the Conscience of the 
Nation Blunted?’’ The service on Nov. 
18 will be in charge of the young people. 


Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. Dr. John Randall of 
New York assisted Dr. Tomlinson in the 
service on Noy. 4. On Nov. 11 an Armis- 
tice Day sermon was given; the subject 
for Nov. 18 is ““What Faith Does for Us;’’ 
and on Nov. 25, the Sunday before Thanks- 
giving, Family Day will be observed with 
the annual harvest home service. The 
Men’s Club made a fine start last month 
with an excellent supper served by the 
Wilmarth Class and the rare entertain- 
ment of Stella Marek Cushing. At the 
meeting Nov. 13, John F. Tinsley, of the 
New England Council, will speak on ‘‘In- 
dustrial Conditions in New England.” 
Our church school numbers 210 and with 
the members of the Cradle Roll and the 
Home Department shows an enrollment 
of over 800. ‘““The Message”’ for Novem- 
ber contains a complete list of the officers, 
departments, teachers, and pupils, with 
their addresses, of our church school. 


Roxbury, Federated.—Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear, pastor. Services have been well 
attended since the church opened for the 
season. Vespers are held the first Sunday 
of every month and on special occasions. 
A chapel service is held the other Sunday 
evenings at 7 p.m. Recently Mrs. L. J. 
Richards gave her illustrated lecture on 
the Inness paintings to a very appreciative 
audience. The service is inspirational and 
beautiful. Clarence De Mar spoke to a 
large audience under the auspices of the 
Boy Scouts of the church at another vesper 
service. The Mission Circle packed a 
mission box recently for our Mission at 
Sunburst, N. C. 

Canton.—Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., 
pastor. Dr. Conklin returned to his pul- 
pit Sunday, Nov. 4, after three months’ 
illness. He was greeted by an audience 
that filled the church. During his ad- 
sence his pulpit has been generously filled 
by brother ministers—Dr. Huntley, Dr. 
van Schaick, Mr. Cardall, Mr. J. F. Per- 
kins, Professor Skinner, Dr. McCollester, 
Dr. Coons, and Dr. Lowe, who have given 
great satisfaction to good audiences and 
have earned the everlasting gratitude of 
the disabled pastor. The recent annual 
meeting showed an excellent financial 
condition. The church building and 
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parish house were given an external paint- 
ing during the summer. The Ladies’ Social 
Circle produced a three-act comedy last 
week. The play was entitled “The 
Farmerettes.’”’ This entertainment fol- 
lowed the monthly supper. This or- 
ganization is noted for its enterprise and 
raised about $1,200 for the parish. 

Foxboro.—Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., 
pastor. Dr. Conklin expected to resume 
his ministrations here on Sunday, Nov. 11. 
The services here are in the evening. 
Ministers of neighboring parishes have 
kindly given their services during Dr. 
Conklin’s illness. Dr. W. E. Barton and 
Rey. Archibald Cullen of the Congrega- 
tional church, Foxboro, Valentine of the 
Second Unitarian Church, Brookline, 
Brush of Norwood, Farnsworth of Stough- 
ton, Marvin of Franklin, and Lohbdell of 
Attleboro of our own denomination. The 
Foxboro people are loud in their praises of 
all these friendly services. The Sunday 
school, under the leadership of Mrs. Minot 
Inman, superintendent, is steadily gaining 
in membership. The attendance on a 
recent Sunday was the largest since the 
reorganization of the school. An especi- 
ally valuable feature is the Home Study 
Department under Miss F. Crossley, late 
of Franklin. This meets every Tuesday 
evening with Miss Crossley at the Doolittle 
Home. 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
The Clara Barton Guild served a public 
supper Oct. 25 and netted $45. The Ladies’ 
Social Circle, which has doubled its mem- 
bership during the past year, has served 
two get together suppers since vacation, 
for Circle members, their families and 
invited guests. These suppers have 
proved very popular. The annual parish 
fair comes Nov. 21 and 22, opening with 
an oyster-stew and chicken supper served 
by the men. A cafeteria supper will be 
served by the women the second evening, 
following which the pastor will show 100 
stereopticon slides he has made to illus- 
trate his lecture, ‘‘In the Spirit of Clara 
Barton,’’ showing our denominational 
work at the Barton Memorial, Oxford, 
Mass., and in the old church there, in 
which Hosea Ballou was ordained. For 
the past three summers Mr. McIntire has 
been Convention pastor of this historic 


church. 
* x 


GENERAL CONVENTION BOARD 
BANQUET 


On Monday evening, Oct. 22, 1928, 
there gathered in the church house repre- 
sentatives from the near-by Universalist 
churches to meet the members of the 
Board of the General Convention. 

Our Y. P. C. U. is to be congratulated on 
the splendid way in which they took 
charge of the banquet, which was served 
in McCollester Hall. The tables made an 
attractive appearance, being decorated 
with yellow and bronze ‘‘mums’”’ and tall 
lighted tapers. A delicious dinner of 
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several courses was served by the. young 
people and we of this church felt justly 
proud of them. 

Dr. J. S. Sayles of Maine, who acted as 
toastmaster, called on our moderator, 
Mr. Replogle, who graciously welcomed 
the guests to our city and church. 

The Rev. E. C. Downey of Concord, the 
new president of the Michigan State 
Convention, extended a welcome from the 
state. Other speakers were the Rev. John 
M. Foglesong of Grand Rapids, the Rev. 
E. M. Minor of Ontario, Louis Annin Ames 
of New York, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Executive 
Secretary; Dr. John Smith Lowe, retiring 
General Superintendent, Judge Robert 
W. Hill of Salem, Mass., Mr. A. Ingham 
Bicknell of Boston, and Dr. Effie McCollum 
Jones of Iowa, the only woman on the 
board. 

Dr. Adams was then asked to say a few 
words, and responded by saying that he 
was very proud and happy to have the 
privilege of acting as host on this occasion, 
and especially glad of the spirit of hopeful- 
ness and earnest endeavor which was 
shown.— Universalism (Detroit). 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
Previously; reported...) ..24:..-. 1,868 
Peoria seein eee ete rine ce Zr 
iWoodingtonyNeCye inns ook... 1 
PInkgeleN@s oe ae. ae bane 3 
Grand Rapids, “Wich. 2... tee 2 
CEOtal eevee. et ee es 1,871 
< ax : 
CHRISTENINGS . 


Previously reported, 450. Grand Rap- 


ids, Mich., 6. New Haven, Conn., 1. 
Total, 457. 
* * 
RECENT NEWS FROM THE PIGEON 
RIVER 


I reached home in due time last Satur- 
day. Miss Downing and ‘‘Brownie’’ were 
waiting for me in Asheville. I found all 
well here and everything ready for Ever- 
green Sunday (Nov. 4). On a cold day 
that was wonderful, a large Sunday school 
in the morning, in the evening ninety-two 
with the children to hear the fine Rally 
Day program which Miss Downing had 
prepared. The part that struck me anew 
was the five junior and primary teachers, 
four young women and one young man, 
standing as sponsors of their classes, who 
seven years ago were just children them- 
selves. The great ‘‘surprise’’ was the cel- 
lar full of church and house wood which 
the men had prepared. This is a parish 
achievement and is especially notable in a 
country where people are apt to live from 
hand to mouth in regard to wood. We 
will observe Nov. 18 as Japan Sunday. 
In connection with that, we will tell the 
people of Miss Downing’s going. Now, the 
first step has been taken in regard to the 
new engine for the pump. One of our 
own young men, Anderson Inman, name- 
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sake grandson of Father Inman, is investi 
gating motors for us. He will install it 
himself probably on the pump we have 
and so save a lot of expense. He is a 
skilled blacksmith, now working at Waynes- 
ville and not at home every week. I will 
report as soon as he does. 

I had a nice short visit in Meriden and 
saw Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, who are in- 
terested for his great good in Lavern In- 
man, the boy you saw at our breakfast 
table. He is coming to live in the house 
on Dec. 1, to be our especial Christmas 
helper. 

Hannah J. Powell. 

Friendly House, Inman, N. C. 


ee 


CROOKER TAKES UP A NEW WORK 


Rey. and Mrs. Orin Crooker, with their 
daughter, Farilyn, are now living at 7211 
Summit Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 
where they built themselves a home last 
summer. Mr. Crooker is now engaged in 
literary work. He recently surrendered 
his fellowship with the Illinois Universalist 
Convention, with which he has been 
affiliated for nineteen years, because of 
the restrictions in the General Convention 
law against secular work. 

There being no Universalist church in 
Kansas City, the Crookers have become 
interested in the Unity Society of Practical 
Christianity of which Charles Fillmore is 
the head. Unity, which is essentially 
Universalistic in many of its doctrines, is 
one of the going and growing religious 
organizations of this Southwestern metrop- 
olis. Every seat in its large auditorium 
is taken on Sunday mornings, while the 
attendance at its Sunday school is now in 
excess of 400. 

Mrs. Crooker is teaching a class of 
sixteen girls and Mr. Crooker is one of the 
two teachers who alternate in charge of 
the Business Men’s class, the attendance 
of which runs from twenty upwards. 
Miss Farilyn Crooker is secretary and 
treasurer of the Young People’s Forum, 
a mixed class of young people which as- 
sembles some sixty or more members each 
Sunday at the Unity Inn. Mr. Crooker 
writes for several of the Unity publica- 
tions and spoke recently at Unity Farm, 
where a new model city is being created 
by the unity organization. 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted on letter of transfer: Edward L. Houghton 
from New Hampshire, Francis A. Gray from Penn- 
sylvania, both Nov. 1. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ok 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


At the regular meeting Oct. 29, 1928, the fol- 
lowing action was taken: Transferred license of 
Conard B. Rheiner to Iowa. Transferred license of 
Dorothy M. Tilden to Michigan. Transferred Rev. 
Hervey H. Hoyt to Maine. ‘Transferred Rev. 
George H. Howes to Vermont. 

Received on transfer from Maine, Rev. Crawford 


O. Smith, Rev. James F. Albion and Rev. Kenneth 
C. Gesner. 
Action on application of Rev. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton for ordained clergyman’s license deferred. 
Authorized ordinations of Max A. Kapp and Orin 
E. Stone. 
George S. Newcomb, Secretary. 
* x 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachus- 
etts Universalist Convention will convene at the 
Church of the Redemption Monday, Nov. 26, 1928, 
at 12 m. for the examination of Mr. Eric Alton Ayer, 
“fas to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church. ” 
George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Albert W. Griffith 

Albert W. Griffith, seventy-seven, for twenty- 
six years superintendent of schools at Glens Falls, 
N. Y., who recently had been making his home with 
his daughter, Mrs. Ruth Griffith Pinkham, at 311 
Western Avenue, Lynn, died last night at the Lynn 
Hospital from injuries received Tuesday afternoon 
when he was struck by an automobile near the Pink- 
ham home. 

Mr. Griffith leaves two daughters, Mrs. Ruth 
Griffith Pinkham, wife of Arthur W. Pinkham, 
president of the National City Bank of Lynn and of 
the Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Company, and Miss 
Mildred A. Griffith of New York City. 

He was an honorary member of the Glens Falls 
Rotary Club, of several Masonic Lodges, and of 
the Superintendents and Teachers Association of 
New York State.—Boston Herald. 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 


Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 
Christian Register. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Crackling 


Because a man has a cauliflower ear 
it is no sign he was a prize-fighter. He 
might have scraped it against the table 
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diving for a paper napkin.—Buffalo Hve- : 


ning News. 
* * 


“A joint bank account must be nice.” 
“Yes, it’s a lovely arrangement. 


it out.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 


If the Literary Digest does not quit 


My — 
husband deposits the money, and I draw ~ 


quoting mistakes in the “Spice of Life,” — 
every newspaper in the country will be ~ 


full of them.— Kiwanis Builder. 
* * 


Miss Josephine Fox of Herdland, Mo., — 
is spending a vacation at the home of her © 


uncleaned aunt, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Fox.— 
Oskaloosa, Ia., Daily Herald. 
* * 

That Englishman who says our business 
men never laugh in working hours should 
enter a drugstore and ask for drugs.— 
Anderson (Ind.) Herald, 


* * 


Our personal taste in the matter of 
prosperity runs to the kind that we notice | 
ourself without having to be told about — 


it.—Ohio State Journal. 


* * 


“T think sentiment 
business.” 


is necessary in ~ 


“Yes, I manufacture greeting cards, : 


too.”’— New Outlook. 


* * 


“Petticoat rule,” about which we used 


to hear so much, is now more appropriately 
referred to as “Invisible government.’’— 
Everybody's Weekly. 

* 


* 


‘Mother objects to you, Larry, because 


you have to work for a living.’”’ 


“Tt’s all right now, dear, I’ve lost my _ 


job.”’—Brown Jug. 


* * 


Rube: ‘‘What do you think about this ; 


here Evolution?” 

Yokel: ‘It’s a good idea—but can they 
enforce it?’’—Life. 

* * 

It is said that aviation has made forty- 
five new millionaires. Among them, we 
assume, a few undertakers.—Florence Her- 
ald. 

* * 
MAN IS FOUND, DAZED BY HEAT, 
19 MONTHS AFTER HIS FUNERAL 
—Galveston Daily News. 
* cS 

“Flas your baby learned to walk yet?” 

“Heavens, no! Why, he’s just learning 
to drive the car.’’— Kansas City Star. 

* * 

John D. Rockefeller recently gave a 
children’s party. A good dime was had 
by all.— New York Sun. 

* * 

Man wants work. Married or single. 

Phone 185R1.—Colorado paper. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


——- 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company . 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
Mass. 


289-291 Congress St., Boston, 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristo] Street :: :: Boston 


Personal Stationery **°°.2,b° 


OUR name and address (or three letter monogram) 
printed in blue ink on 100 envelopes and 200 single 
sheets or 100 folded sheets paper, good grade stock. 
Send for sample. Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 
CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Genta Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams 
Reprinted from the New York World 
6 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 650 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalish Publishing House 


_ sonable. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


“After all there is nothing like a good book.” Order your Christmas books of your own Publishing House. 


The following list is suggestive. 


We can supply any book in print. 


Send your personal card with order 


and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired address. 


Book Club Selections 


A. B. A. Book Selection 
September—All Kneeling. Anne Parrish. $2.50. 


October—Giant Killer. Elmer Davis. $2.50. 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
September—The Children. Edith Wharton. $2.50. 


Paul de Kruif. 


The Literary Guild 
September—Francis Villon. D.Bevan Wyndham Lewis. $5.00. 
October—Point Counter Point. Aldous Huxley. $2.50. 


The Religious Book Club 
September—The Background of the Bible. 
Booth. $2.25. 
October—The Pilgrimage of Buddhism. James Bissett Pratt. 
$3.00. 
Alternate—The Humanity of God. John W.Buckham. $2.50. 


October—Hunger Fighters. $3.00. 


Henry K. 


Poetry Clan 
August-September—Trivial Breath. Elinor Wylie. 
October- November—John Brown’s Body. 

Benet. $2.50. 


Booklovers’ League of America 
October—Zola and His Time. Matthew Josephson. 


$2.50. 
Stephen Vincent 


$5.00. 


Fiction Best Sellers 
John Galsworthy. $2.50. 
All Kneeling. Anne Parrish. $2.50. 
Old Pybus. Warwick Deeping. $2.50. 
The Children. Edith Wharton. $2.50. 
Beau Ideal. P.C. Wren. $2.00. 
The Bridge of San Luis Ray. Thornton Wilder. 
The Foolish Virgin. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg. Louis Bromfield. 


Swan Song. 


$2.50. 


$2.50. 
Destiny Bay. Donn Byrne. $2.50. 
Show Girl. J.P. McEvoy. $2.00. 


The Greene Murder Case. 
Bambi. Felix Salten. $2.50. 
The Cavalier of Tennessee. Meredith Nicholson. $2.50. 
The Age of Reason. Philip Gibbs. $2.50. 
Peter B. Kyne. $2.00. 
The Happy Mountain. Mariston Chapman. 
With Malice Toward None. 
Bitter Heritage. Margaret Pedler. $2.00. 
The Window. Alice Grant Rosman. $2.00. 
General Crack. George Preedy. $2.50. 

Silas Bradford’s Boy. Joseph Lincoln. $2.00. 


S.S. Van Dine. $2.00. 


Tide of Empire. 


$2.50. 
Honore Willsie Morrow. $2.50. 


Harness. A. Hamilton Gibbs. $2.50. 
The Father. Katharine H. Brown. 
The Hounds of God. Rafael Sabatini. 


Prize Novel. $2.50. 


$2.50. 


Non-Fiction 

Emil Ludwig. $5.00. 

Andre Mourois. $3.00. 
Eugene O’Neill. $2.50. 
Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing. 
$2.00. 
The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capi- 
George Bernard Shaw. $3.00. 
Emil Ludwig. $3.00. 
John Brown’s Body. Stephen Vincent Benet. 
The Son of Man. Emil Ludwig. $3.00. 
The Story of Oriental Philosophy. L. Adams Beck. $5.00. 


Goethe. 
Disraeli. 
Strange Interlude. 
Samuel Hoffen- 
stein. 


talism. 
Napoleon. 


$2.50. 


Mother India. Katherine Mayo. $3.75. 
Safari. Martin Johnson. $5.00. 
Sunset Gun. Dorothy Parker. $2.00. 


Trader Horn. Vol. 1, $4.00. Vol. 2, $3.50. 
Tamerlane. Harold Lamb. $4.00. 
Skyward. Richard E. Byrd. $3.50. 
Memories and Reflections. Earl of Oxford and Asquith. 
$10.00. 
Coming Up the Road. Irving Bacheller. $3.50. 
Benito Mussolini. $3.50. 
Abraham Lincoln. Albert J. Beveridge. 2 vols. 
The Graphic Bible. Lewis Browne. $2.50. 
The Cheerful Cherub. Rebecca McCann. An antidote for 
Illustrated. $2.00. Stanzas of philosophy of the 
funny and happy and human things of life. 


My Autobiography. 
$12.50. 


gloom. 


Books by Our Own Folks 
John van Schaick, Jr. 
$2.50. 

John van Schaiek, Jr. 


Nature Cruisings. With twelve 
beautiful illustrations. 

Cruising Cross Country. $2.00. 

Rediscovered Countries. 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited. 
Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. 
at $1.00 each. 

The Abiding Life. Dr. F. W. Betts. $1.50. 

Handicapped. The Life Story,of Frederick A. Bisbee, with 
the best of the ‘‘Front Porch’ essays. By Dorothy and 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 


Which Way: Astudy of Universalism. Dr.L.B.Fisher. $1.00. 


Sold separately 


For the best books for children and young people see Dr. Speight’s list 
in the Christian Leader of Oct: 20 and Oct. 27. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


